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PROCEEDINGS 
Friday morning, 30 November 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
BY PROV. CHARLES C. HARRISON, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Ladies and gentlemen: This is the 14th meeting of your as- 
sociation. There are some among you, perhaps not many, whose 
memory can take them back to the initial meeting in the halls 
of Franklin and Marshall at Lancaster, where the original asso- 
ciation was organized and began work; some, fewer still, who 
can recall the meeting at the Lochiel house in Harrisburg, where 
the seed was first sown, on Mar. 1, 1887. 

What the scope and purpose of your association now are, your 
constitution sufficiently declares, and all the members may be 
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supposed to understand it fully. What is perhaps not so well 
known, but is very interesting and carries a potent moral with 
it, is the accident — one might almost eall it—that gave occa- 
sion to its organization. 

The fear that arose and gained head about this time, that col- 
lege property, held in the truest sense as a public trust and for 
public use might under the existing laws of our state become 
subject to onerous and destructive taxation, and a desire to pro- 
vide by proper concerted action for such legislation as might 
prevent such evil result led Dr Magill, then president of Swarth- 
more college, to propose to several of his fellow college presidents 
of Pennsylvania the meeting in Harrisburg that was held Mar. 1, 
1887. 

A temporary need thus gave rise to an exceptional meeting; 
but the ingenious and fertile mind of the president of Swarth- 
more saw his opportunity, and before this meeting adjourned it 
was decided, at his instance, to call a more general meeting of 
representatives of the colleges of Pennsylvania to form a permu- 
nent state association, to study and discuss all questions connected 
with education in college and preparatory to it. This meeting 
was held in Lancaster, July 5 and 6, 1887; a constitution was 
framed and adopted, and the organization thus completed. 

As yet it was restricted to the state of Pennsylvania and’ to 
colleges. But in 1888, an extension was made geographically, 
so as to include the colleges of the Middle states and Maryland. 
The first meeting of the association, thus defined, was held in 
the chapel of the University of Pennsylvania in November 1889. 
Later, as you know, the preparatory schools came to be included. 
It is well to remember that in 1888 an endeavor was made to 
have simultaneous meetings of this association, as then consti- 
tuted, and the state teachers association, but, unfortunately, prac- 
tical considerations made this impossible; and in 1889 the School- 


masters association, then in existence, participated in the evening 


reception, which was, at least, something. 
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Such is the brief outline of the formal history of your associa- 
tion; and a little reflection on it will show, I am sure, that its 
continued existence was really conditioned from the start on the 
largest practicable inclusiveness of its organization. From an 
accidental beginning within narrow bounds, it has swept on rap- 
idly to its present form. And perhaps one may say, if asked 
what it has accomplished, that after all its greatest and most 
telling achievement is simply its continued existence; for is it 
not now and has it not been for several years a living epistle to 
teach all men the essential unity of education in its primary and 
its highest forms, a unity that we often so little appreciate and 
so faintly realize? It has brought college men and women and 
school men and women together. They have recognized, as in 
no other way they could, the different faces with which the same 
questions present themselves from their different points of view. 
College and school have come to understand one another better; 
the provincial limitations of each have been in some degree re- 
moved. They have worked, talked and discussed together, and 
with mutual benefit. 

No problems are now perhaps more pressing for intelligent 
solution than those which concern what may be called the “ joints ” 
in our educational system. The passage from primary to second- 
ary, from secondary to college teaching, is vital, and still calls 
for thought, care and wisdom; hitherto the joints have seemed 
often rather like breaks than like joints. Since this association 
has been formed, much study has been given to the question of 
the transition from secondary school to college, and your asso- 
ciation has borne an honorable part in it. As early as 1888 a 
committee was appointed on uniformity of college entrance re- 
quirements, and in 1889 another, to consider proper recommenda- 
tions for entrance requirements in English. How uniformity of 
requirements has been secured in this latter subject, you are all 
aware. You know something, doubtless, of the similar attempt, 
not as fruitful as the sanguine may have hoped, that was made 
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in conferences held some years ago at Columbia university. And 
latest of all, your own records of the meeting held a year ago 
in Trenton tell of still another attempt, started through the 
medium of your organization, to secure uniformity of examina- 
tions on a uniform basis of entrance requirements. 

This is an honorable record; should it fall short of the hoped 
for achievement and be condemned to persist for a while longer 
as agitation, it is none the less honorable; for the question is 
important, and a solution must come, and it can come only through 
agitation. 

Mr President: In this preface I have not included those 
words of welcome which naturally are to fall from my lips before 
the annual address is read and discussion begins on the chosen 
topics. May I say briefly, but very earnestly, that you are one 
and all most welcome to this university, so dear to many of 
us, and more than dear; for to her fair name and fame our lives 
and honor are pledged. If you, then, will not only feel at home, 
but be at home while you are here, we shall be made very happy; 
and, when the time of adjournment and separation shall have 
come, if your thoughts may “ half linger with us, half run before ” 
to your own more distinct and individual interests, we shall know 
that we have not played the part of host, but have been indeed 
your hosts, and that 


Every stranger has found here a ready chair. 


Response 


BY PRES. JOHN G. WIGHT, PRIN. WADLEIGH HIGH SCHOOL, NEW 
YORK 


Mr Provost: Once already on a former occasion the <sso- 
ciation of colleges and secondary schools of the Middle states and 
Maryland has tested the welcome of Philadelphia teachers, and 
has enjoyed the hospitality of the University of Pennsylvania. 
It is my pleasant duty on this second like occasion, in behalf of 
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the association, to receive and acknowledge your kindly greetings. 
This duty is all the more agreeable to me from the fact that for 
several years I was a resident in Philadelphia and came to know 
the cordiality and generous spirit that are so characteristic of 
the City of Brotherly Love. It is the boast and pride of this 
association that it always attends to serious business — that it has 
no time for side shows, byplays, or excursions. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that here, in this most richly historic center of 
the western hemisphere, we are not able to take a recess of a few 
hours to pay our respects to places hallowed by patriotic devotion, 
and to visit your various seats of learning and other institutions 
celebrated world-wide for art, science, industry and philanthropy. 
In Greater New York, on University hights which overlook the 
Harlem and the Hudson, an enterprising and patriotic woman 
has built a hall of fame, on whose walls are to be inscribed the 
names of eminent Americans. Here, in this city, you have a 
hall of fame that needs no mural inscriptions to give it distinction, 
consecrated as it is by a new birth of liberty and by the acts and 
ideas of statesmen who inaugurated a new era in the government 
of mankind. We come here today, sir, on your kind invitation, 
and trust that we are not like unbidden guests, said to be most 
welcome when they are gone; and we feel confident that here, at 
least, we shall realize that the welcome of the host is by far the 
best part of the entertainment. (Applause) 


The chairman. The first topic for discussion this morning is 
as follows: ‘‘ Should the higher education of women differ from 
that of men?” This subject has one marked advantage — it has 
interest for all sorts and conditions of teachers. Miss Thomas, 
who has kindly consented to take the lead in this discussion, is, 
as the distinguished head of one of our foremost higher insti- 
tutions of learning, peculiarly fitted to perform the part that has 
been assigned her. I present, as the first speaker on this topic, 
Pres. Thomas of Bryn Mawr. 
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SHOULD THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN DIF- 
FER FROM THAT OF MEN? 


BY MISS M. CAREY THOMAS, PRESIDENT OF BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A subject like this fairly bristles with possibilities of mis- 
understanding. To get a firm grip of it, we must resolutely turn 
our minds from all side issues and endeavor to put to ourselves 
the question in so precise a form as to make sure that we at least 
mean the same thing. Stripped of its non-essentials, we shall 
find that the real question at issue has very seldom been seriously 
argued. Not, of course, because of its unimportance — it is all- 
important — but because its approaches are set round about with 
our dearest prejudices, specially if we are men. Logical pitfalls 
lie on all sides of us; controversies past and present darken the 
air; our path leads us through hard won battlefields. If we are 
women, our almost irresistible impulse is to slay again the slain; 
if we are men, the graves of our dead comrades provoke an equally 
irresistible desire to send a scattering volley into some weak side- 
encampment of the enemy instead of lining up squarely for the 
last logical trial of arms. I have contrasted men and women 
advisedly, because this is one of the very few questions on which 
most educated men and women are to be found in opposite sides 
of the camp. If it were possible to discuss it dispassionately, I 
believe men and women could reach substantial agreement. 

I will try, first of all, to state the subject of discussion so that 
there may be no possibility of our misunderstanding each other in 
regard to it; next, I will make an attempt to clear the way of 
prejudices and prejudgments that have really nothing at all to 
do with the argument; and finally, I will address myself to the 
argument itself. Higher education means generally any education 
above the high school grade; that is, the education given in the 
technical and professional school as well as in the college. 

In regard to technical and professional education there should 


be little, if any, serious difference of opinion, and I shall there- 
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fore begin with that. We may differ as to whether it is desirable 
for a college course to precede, and be presupposed in, the course 
of a technical or professional school; but we can not think that 
men students of law or medicine or architecture, for example, 
should be college-bred, while women students of law, medicine 
or architecture should not. Personally I am confident that in 
10 years’ time after graduation, physicians, and lawyers, and 
architects, whether men or women, whose parents have been able 
to send them to college, will be found to have outstripped their 
non-college-bred competitors both in reputation and in income. 
But, however we decide this matter, it must be decided in the 
same way for men and women. Sex can not affect the question 
of the best preliminary preparation for professional and technical 
study. 

So also with professional and technical courses themselves. 
Once granted that women are to compete with men for self- 
support as physicians or lawyers (whether wisely or unwisely 
does not now concern us, being merely one of the many side 
issues that have in the past so obscured our judgment of the 
main argument; indeed, if women are not to compete there will 
be, of course, no women in medical schools and law schools and 
no reason for argument at all) the question is simply, what is 
the best attainable training for the physician or the lawyer, man 
or woman? ‘There is no reason to believe that typhoid or scarlet 
fever or phythisis can be successfully treated by a woman physi- 
cian in one way and by a man physician in another way. There 
is indeed every reason to believe that, unless treated in the best 
way, the patient may die, the sex of the doctor affecting the result 
less even than the sex of the patient. The question needs only 
to be put for us to feel irrevoeably sure that there is no special 
woman’s way of dealing with disease. And so in law, in archi- 
tecture, in agriculture, in electricity, in bridge-building, in all 
mechanic arts and technical sciences, our efforts must be for the 
most scientific instruction, the broadest basis of training that will 
enable men and women students to attain the highest possible 
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proficiency in their chosen profession. Given two bridge-build- 
ers, a man and a woman, given a certain bridge to be built, and 
given as always the unchangeable laws of mechanics in accord- 
ance with which this special bridge and all other bridges must 
be built, it is inconceivable that the preliminary instruction given 
to the two bridge-builders should differ in quantity, quality, or 
method of presentation because, while the bridge is building, one 
will wear knickerbockers and the other a rainy-day skirt. You 
may say that you do not think that God intended a woman to be 
a bridge-builder. You have, of course, a right to this prejudice; 
but, as you live in America and not in the interior of Asia or 
Africa, you will probably not be able to impose it on women who 
wish to build bridges. You may say that women’s minds are 
such that they can not build good bridges. If you are right in 
this opinion you need concern yourselves no farther; bridges 
built by women will, on the whole, tend to fall down, and the 
competition of men who can build good bridges will foree women 
out of the profession. Both of these opinions of yours are side 
issues, and, however they may be decided hereafter, do not in 
the remotest degree affect the main question of a common cur- 
riculum for men and women in technical and professional schools. 
But you may say that men and women should study bridge-build- 
ing and medicine and law in separate schools, and not together. 
You may be foolish enough, and wasteful enough, to think that 
all the expensive equipment of our technical and professional 
schools should be duplicated for women, when experience and 
practice have failed to bring forward a single valid objection to 
professional coeducation, and when the present trend of public 
opinion is overwhelmingly against you; and for the sake of argu- 
ment let us grant that beside every such school for men is to be 
founded a similar school for women. But this duplication of 
professional schools for women leaves us just where we were in 
regard to the curriculum of professional study to be taught in 
such women’s schools. So long as men and women are to com- 
pete together, and associate together, in their professional life, 
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women’s preparation for the same profession can not safely differ 
from men’s. If men’s preparation is better, women, who are 
less well prepared, will be left behind in the race; if women’s is 
better, men will suffer in competition with women. What is 
best in medical training for men will be best in medical training 
for women; what has bad results in medical training for men 
will be found to have the same bad results in women’s medical 
training. Whatever we may think of women’s right to gain a 
livelihood in any given occupation, we must all agree that, if 
they are to compete successfully with men engaged in this same 
occupation, they must receive as thorough and prolonged a prepa- 
ration for it as men. Even if we hold that women’s minds differ 
from men’s, this too is a side issue, for we must all recognize 
that for the purposes of successful competition it is desirable to 
minimize this difference by giving the same and not a different 
preparation. ‘The greater the natural mental difference between 
the sexes, the greater the need of a men’s curriculum for pro- 
fessional women, if they are to hold their own in professional 
life after leaving the university. 

The above argument applies with equal force to the training given 
by the university graduate school of arts and sciences. Statistics 
indicate that an overwhelmingly large majorityof men and women 
graduate students are fitting themselves for the profession of 
higher teaching, that over one third of all graduate students in 
the United States are women, and that the annual increase of 
women graduate students is greater than that of men. In the 
lower grades of teaching men have almost ceased to compete with 
women; in the higher grade, that is, in college teaching, women 
are just beginning to compete with men, and this competition is 
beset with the bitterest professional jealousy that women have 
ever had to meet, except perhaps in medicine. There are in the 
United States only 11 independent colleges for women of at all 
the same grade as the 336 coeducational colleges, where women 
and men are taught together, yet only in these separate colleges 
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for women have women an opportunity of competing with men 
for professors’ chairs. It is very rare indeed for coeducational 
colleges to employ any women instructors, and even then only 
sO many women are as a rule employed as are needed to look 
after the discipline or home life of the women students. Where 
women are teaching in coeducational colleges side by side with 
men, their success is regarded by men teachers with profound 
dislike, and, on account of this sex jealousy, college presidents 
and boards of trustees (all of whom are, as a rule, men) can not, 
even if they would, materially add to the number of women 
teachers or advance them. The working of the elective system, 
however, permits us to see that men students show no such jeal- 
ousy, but recognize the able teaching of women by overcrowding 
their classes. Women have succeeded so brilliantly, on the whole 
so much better than men, as primary and secondary teachers, that 
they will undoubtedly repeat this success in their college teaching 
as soon as artificial restrictions are removed. No one could seri- 
ously maintain that, handicapped as women now are by prejudice 
in the highest branches of a profession peculiarly their own, they 
should be farther hampered by a professional training different 
from men’s. Indeed, one half of the pupils to be taught by them 
in schools and in colleges, if ‘they succeed in gaining admission 
on an equal footing into college faculties, are boys or men who 
should, according to this theory, receive a training different from 
that of their teachers. And, farther, unless we could prove that 
in future all women students will be taught in separate women’s 
colleges in a different way from men students and only by differ- 
ently trained women professors, we should deprive women pro- 
fessors who were trained differently from men in the graduate 
school of the power to compete successfully with men, even for 
chairs in women’s colleges. As in medicine, law and bridge- 
building, so in arts and sciences the professional work of the 
graduate school must from the very nature of the case be the 


same for men and women. Science and literature and philology 
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are what they are and inalterable, and the objects of competition 
are one and the same for both men and women — instructorships 
and professors’ chairs, scholarly fame, and power to advance, 
however little, the outposts of knowledge. 

We have, I think, then reached substantial agreement as to 
the subdivision of higher education that concerns itself with pro- 
fessional and technical training. We are prepared to admit that, 
when women are to compete with men in the practice of the same 
trade or profession, there should be as little difference as pos- 
sible in their preliminary education. Farther than this, I think 
most of us will agree that coeducation in professional and tech- 
nical schools is the only economic and feasible method of edu- 
cating women. 

But this line of reasoning will be incomplete unless we ask 
ourselves whether there are not some subjects peculiar to women 
in which we must maintain special women’s technical schools. 
There are certainly three professional schools where women stu- 
dents already largely outnumber men: normal schools, including 
normal departments of universities, schools of nursing and schools 
for library study. If cooking and domestic service ever become 
lucrative professions, and, more specially, if men of wealth ever 
come to choose their wives for culinary and sanitary lore instead 
as at present for social and intellectual charm, such schools will 
tend to spring up and, like normal schools, will undoubtedly be 
attended almost exclusively by women. They will beyond ques- 
tion be taught exactly in the same way as if they were to be at- 
tended exclusively by men. The method of teaching cooking is 
one and the same and does not depend on the sex of the cooks. 
In this sense even the higher education of women in cooking will 
not differ from that of men. There are, however, not enough 
elements of intellectual growth in cooking or housekeeping to 
furnish a very serious or profound course of training for really 
intelligent women. Likewise, I do not think highly of the acu- 
men of those people who predict the coming of schools of pro- 
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fessional training for wifehood or motherhood. What requires 
the harmonious balance of all our human faculties can scarcely 
be taught in a professional school, nor is the intellectual side 
sufficiently prominent to be made the subject of prolonged 
training. 

Let us turn now to the second division of the discussion and 
ask ourselves whether the college education of women should 
differ from that of men. We shall find, I hope, that most of 
the prejudices that lie in wait for us have already been laid, or 
at least made to show themselves in their true form, in our pre- 
vious discussion of professional education. Irrelevant questions 
now assail us on every hand. What is the best college education 
for men? What is the best college education for women? 
Should a college education prepare men and women directly, like 
the professional school, for the pursuits they are to engage in 
after leaving college, or does a liberal training furnish, on the 
whole, a better equipment for after life? How may this best 
college education best be given, by the fixed curriculum, by the 
free elective system or by the group system? Is coeducation, 
separate education or affiliated education the best method of 
educating women? Side issues these, every one of them, which 
serve only to divert our minds from the real question! 

The burden of proof is with those who believe that the col- 
lege education of men and women should differ. For 30 years 
it has been as nearly as possible the same, with brilliantly satis- 
factory results, so far as concerns women. College women have 
married as generally as their non-college sisters, aud have 
as a rule married better than their sisters, because they have 
chosen a larger proportion of professional men; they have not 
died in childbirth, as was predicted; they have borne their proper 
proportion of children, and have brought up more than the usual 
proportion of those born; they have made efficient housekeepers 
and wives as well as mothers; their success as teachers has been 
so astonishingly great that already they are driving non-college 


women teachers out of the field. There is, in short, not a 
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word to be said against the success and efficiency and healthful- 
ness of these women educated by men’s curriculum. 

Why then should the college education of men and women 
differ? Like the Duc de Reichstadt in L’Aiglon, let us summon 
ghosts to rise from long since fought-out battlefields. Be- 
cause Dr Edward H. Clarke, Dr S. Weir Mitchell and other 
doctors whose specialties lead them to pass their professional 
lives among invalid women, have said “the health of women 
will not permit them to follow the same curriculum as men’’? 
But, whenever men and women study together, women are found 
to stand the strain as well, if not better, than men, with fewer 
absences because of sickness, and fewer withdrawals on the 
ground of ill health throughout the college course. If women 
generally are not strong, college women are at least the most 
healthy of all women. And the ill health of women as a whole 
has, I believe, been grossly exaggerated. If women physicians 
were in almost exclusive charge of the health of boys and men, 
there is reason to believe that they would report it as in an 
equally unsatisfactory condition. 

Is it because “ women’s minds differ from men’s” that their 
college education should be different? But, if they differ, the 
difference is so slight that teachers of men and women students 
have never been able to agree as to the nature of the difference. 
One man’s mind differs from another man’s mind far more widely 
than all women’s minds differ from all men’s. 

Is it because “ women cannot study as well as men and will 
lower the standard of intellectual work”? But experience both 
here and in England has proved that they study, on the whole, 
more easily and maintain a slightly higher level of academic pro- 
ficiency. One of their opponents in the recent controversy in 
Cambridge, in regard to granting women degrees, was compelled 
to characterize their minds as “splendid for examination pur- 
poses.” 
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Is it because “ the present college curriculum is based on cen- 
turies of experience in educating men”? Granted that it is 
men’s invention; but so are all the uses of steam and electricity, 
and so is the government under which we live exclusively a men’s 
governmeut. Yet women on the whole live and get about in 
the world very comfortably. They are certainly not told to dis- 
cover another planet to live on as roughly as they are told to 
invent a women’s curriculum. Moreover, there is not a shadow 
of proof that a modified curriculum would be satisfactory to 
women; indeed there is evidence that, wherever it has been tried, 
it is not satisfactory to them. The western coeducational col- 
leges offered at first so-called women’s courses. Vassar’s first 
curriculum had far more than its fair share of the accomplish- 
ments, drawing and painting and music. In time all these modi- 
fications were dropped out of the regular college course. At 
Smith, the only women’s college of the first class where technical 
work in all three still counts for a degree, the last president’s 
report says that from the beginning of the college “ these electives 
have been chosen by comparatively few ”. 

Indeed, except practice on the piano and violin and banjo and 
other musical instruments, which we might have believed women 
would wish in a college course (though most happily they do not), 
let us ask ourselves what other subjects peculiar to women could 
be introduced in a college curriculum? I have never heard more 
than three suggested: infant psychology, to which there is no 
special objection as an elective in a college curriculum (I believe, 
however, that as many men as women will be foolish enough — 
I am expressing my own point of view —to elect it; and after 
all, as many college men will become fathers as college women 
will become mothers); chemistry with special reference to cook- 


ing and food values, and domestic science generally, which is 
already introduced in some coeducational colleges, and will never, 
in my opinion, be largely elected because it lacks the wide out- 
look of the more general sciences and belongs rather in the tech- 
nical school; and physiology with special reference to motherhood 
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and wifehood, which is never likely to be elected voluntarily by 
women college students who do not know whether they will marry, 
nor is it, in my opinion, desirable that it should be elected. It 
would certainly lead to much unhappiness in married life if such 
courses were elected by women and not by the men they marry 
also. These subjects, even if we grant (which I do not) that they 
are specially desirable for women to study in college, would not 
constitute a woman’s curriculum. They would simply form three 
electives out of many to be introduced as occasion arises into 
such colleges as are open to women. 

The elective system has indeed knocked the ground from under 
the feet of the advocates, if there be any such, of a separate 
women’s curriculum, for women as well as men can now elect 
the subjects most suited to their special tastes. It is curious that 
they do not, so far as we are able to observe, seem to elect any 
special subjects because they are women. Waves of fashion in 
electives sweep over men and women college students alike. 
Men at Harvard and women at Bryn Mawr are now electing 
largely English and history and economics and, most regrettably, 
I think, turning away for the moment from the classics and 
mathematics and philosophy. 

Undoubtedly the life of most women after leaving college will 
differ from that of men. About one half will marry in a rather 
deliberate fashion, choosing carefully and on the whole living 
very happily a life of comparative leisure, not of self-support; 
about one third will become professional teachers, probably for 
life; and the greater part of the remainder will lead useful and 
helpful lives as unmarried women of leisure. And just because 
after leaving college only one third, and that in the peculiarly 
limited profession of teaching, are to get the wider training of 
affairs that educates men engaged in business and in the profes- 
sions all their lives through, women while in college ought to 
have the broadest possible education. This college education 
should be the same as men’s, not only because there is, I believe,. 
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but one best education, but because men and women are to live 
and work together as comrades and dear friends and married 
friends and lovers, and because their effectiveness and happiness 
and the welfare of the generation to come after them will be 
vastly increased if their college education has given them the same 
intellectual training and the same scholarly and moral ideals. 
The chairman — A telegram from Pres. Thwing announces that 
his train is delayed. We shall be obliged to defer his paper till 
a later point in the discussion. This subject, not long ago, was 
carefully discussed by the Association of colleges and secondary 
" schools of New England. You will be pleased to have an echo 
of that discussion from the mouth of Miss Pendleton, secretary 


of Wellesley. 


Sec. Ellen F. Pendleton — I fear that what I shall say this morn- 
ing will be but a faint echo of the discussion which took place a 
year ago in the meeting of the New England association of col- 
leges and preparatory schools, and I am sure that it will prove 
an anticlimax to the able paper to which we have just listened. 
Let me say at the outset that I speak here as one who beiieves 
most thoroughly that the college education of women should not 
differ from that of men. I imagine that it is conceded by all 
that the function of the college is quite distinct from that of the 
university or the technical school. We may not all desire to see 
women physicians, lawyers, and bridge-builders, but we must all 
agree that, if women are to enter any of these professions, they 
must have the same training as the men with whom they propose 
to compete. The first speaker has, therefore, in my opinion been 
wise in limiting our discussion this morning to the question, 
“Should the college education of women differ from that of 
men?” 

In what I have to say I shall assume that the college which is 
to give this education is one in which some form of the elective 
system obtains. In the pioneer days of women’s education, 


teaching was almost the only profession open to the college-bred 
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woman. Such a large proportion of college graduates became 
teachers that the college came to be regarded, by the public at 
least, as a training school for teachers. It is difficult to rid our- 
selves of this notion that a college should give a professional 
training not only for teaching but for other vocations. In my 
opinion it is to this false notion of the purpose of college educa- 
tion that much of the criticism of the “ man-made” curriculum in 
women’s colleges is due. In deference to this criticism, many 
colleges for women have introduced courses supposed to be spe- 
cially adapted to women, as for example courses in domestic 
science. It is neither necessary nor suitable at this time to enter 
into a discussion as to whether such courses find their legitimate 
place in a college curriculum; but I maintain that, if it is desir- 
able that opportunity be given to women to study approved meth- 
ods of ventilation, sanitation ete., it is also desirable that the 
same opportunity be given to men. In other words, I believe 
that there is no branch of learning which may be legitimately 
introduced into college curricula that is not as suitably found 
in a college course for men as in that for women. This brings 
me to the point which I wish to emphasize, namely, that the col- 
lege does not aim to give to the woman or the man professional 
training. But it is intended primarily to develop in the student 
power, the ability to use the gifts which he or she may possess. 
A teacher to whose instruction within and without the classroom 
I owe much, was wont to say to her classes in higher mathematics, 
“This formula or the details of this discussion you will probably 
forget, but you should know where to find it if you ever have 
occasion to use it.” It is this ability to acquire knowledge quite 
as much as the knowledge itself which an ideal college education 
should give to man and woman. ‘The college-bred woman may 
have no knowledge of the domestic arts, but, if she has gotten 
the training she ought from her college course, she will begin 
her career as a housekeeper with the knowledge that she has much 
to learn and with the means of acquiring the necessary in- 
formation. 
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All college women are living today at a tremendous disadvan- 
tage, because they are always in the gaze of the public eye. If 
by any chance two girls go to college from a small town and one 
of them, at the end of a year, falls out on account of illness, there 
immediately goes forth from that town the statement that “ such 
and such a college breaks down every student who goes to it.” 
(Applause) When women first went to college, it was to be 
expected that they would be the observed of all people, but surely 
the time has come when the public may safely leave college 
women in wholesome obscurity. I should be sorry to give the 
impression that I consider that there are no flaws in the college 
education of women today. I believe that there is no body of 
people who are more alive to the failures in women’s education 
than those who are intrusted with the education of women in our 
colleges. I believe that there is no body of men and women 
who subject college-bred women to such severe criticism as the 
faculty of women’s colleges. But all must agree that Pres. 
Thomas has shown this morning that the past 25 years of the 
higher education of women — of the education of women accord- 


‘ 


ing to the “ man-made” curriculum — have brought results of 
which we may be justly proud. 

In closing, therefore, I wish to put forward a plea for at least 
25 years of neglect of college women on the part of the public. 
We can justly say that the college-bred woman is self-conscious; 
and why should she not be? She has been taught from the be- 
ginning to consider herself an unusual person. Her most inno- 
cent and unpremeditated acts are seized on by the public press. 
She is asked almost from her freshman year to furnish statistics 
at the call of every educational association under the sun, to tell 
whether she was as well at the end of her senior year as she was 
when she began college; she is asked at the end of each college 
year whether she is glad she went to college or not, whether 
she finishes college with the same ideals as when she began, 
whether her memory is as good at the close of the college as at 


her admission, and for various and sundry information which no 
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mortal can undertake to tell for herself without an amount 
of introspection that is fatal to all naturalness. Do not the 
results of the past 25 years justify us in saying that college 
women have the right to be left to live in peace and quietness? 
I believe that there is in woman a certain indestructible quality 
which we all honor, the quality of womanliness. I do not believe 


that any “ man-made ” 


curriculum can destroy that womanliness 
in any woman; and certainly no one would wish it to be destroyed. 
As my colleague said in the discussion which was held in Cam- 
bridge a year ago, no one, whether man or woman, wishes to 
escape the responsibility of sex; but certainly in intellectual train- 
ing it would seem as if we might all of us forget our sex and 
dwell in the realms of pure scholarship simply as seekers after 
truth. 


Pres. John Franklin Goucher —TLimited by the 10 minutes 
allotted me, I will not be expected to do more than outline some 
suggestions on this complex question. 

The opening paper by the distinguished president of Bryn 
Mawr was striking in many particulars, but none was more strik- 
ing than the way it sought to narrow the discussion by ruling 
out many essentials as only “side issues”. That, however, is not 
a new method of treating this subject. It has been applied to 
woman and the questions pertaining to her from the earliest 
times. In the book of Genesis, where her creation and original 
relation to man are recorded, woman herself is distinctly stated 
to be a side issue (laughter and applause); and for many weary 
centuries all serious consideration of her desire for education was 
uniformly ruled out on the game pretense. 

If it is “once granted that women are to compete with men 
engaged in the same occupation”, possibly “there can be no 
question as to women having different technical training.” Many 
accept the logical outcome of this assumption and believe the 
graduate and technical work of women, when such they seek, will 
he best carried on side by side with men in the same institution. 
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There are many who do not believe that the highest, nor even 
the necessary relation between women and men, is one of com- 
petition. But, if it is conceded that it may be desirable to prepare 
some women to compete with some men engaged in the same 
occupation, and that they should have the same graduate and 
technical work as the men, that does not solve the main question. 
Only a small fraction of the more than 31,000 young women in 
the colleges and universities of the United States, who are seek- 
ing the culture represented by the bachelor of arts degree, will 
ever attempt either graduate or technical work. The question 
presented for discussion is, ‘‘ Should the higher education (all or 
any of the education beyond the secondary grade) of women 
differ from that of men?” The question is not one of merging 
the personality into an office or occupation, it is not concerning 
the technical training of lawyers, or doctors, or bridge-builders, 
but it is the higher education of woman, a class involving distinc- 
tions which must exist so long as the race continues. 

In discussing this question the fullest and most careful con- 
sideration should be given to college work, its relation to the 
development of personality, its scope, method and environment 
as affecting young women and their relations to man and society. 
Broad generalizations and keen witticisms can not take the place 
of arguments nor controvert facts. The problems involved in 
the higher education of young women and young men can not be 
solved by disregarding differences and ignoring peculiarities, in 
which adhere diverse functional relations. The ideal to be sought 
for either will not be found in their greatest common divisor. 
The demands of the race can not be met by leveling down 
educational socialism. They require a leveling up, altruistic in- 
dividualizing, which will open to each and secure to all the best. . 

The individual is not the unit factor of the Christian civiliza- 
tion. The family is the unit factor, and the solution of this 
problem must concern itself with the conservation and develop- 


ment of the family. Neither woman nor man is substitutional, 
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each is supplemental. Any method of education which has a 
tendency to transform either women or men into weak imitations 
or brilliant substitutes for the other is narrowing and inadequate. 
A womanish man is a farce; a mannish woman is a tragedy! If 
it should ever come to pass that humanity can be divided into 
male men and female men, doomsday will have dawned for the 
race. 

There are gifted women and gifted men, but their gifts, if 
normal, are always along the lines of an intensified personality, 
and unless misused do not unsex the possessor. Nature is not the 
mother of confusion, but of order, variety, resourcefulness. 
While there are variations from type as between women and 
women and as between men and men, there are essential differ- 
ences between woman and man, persistent as the classes; dif- 
ferences written in the laws of their being when “male and 
female created He them”, which can not be ignored without 
penalty any more than any other fundamental law of life. Not 
only are these differences between woman and man physical, 
registering themselves in voice and appearance, rhythmic coridi- 
tions and functions, but closely related to and depending on these 
are radical mental differences. Woman approaches a subject 
differently from man. I do not say every woman approaches any 
question in exactly the same manner, any more than I would say 
that every man approaches any subject in exactly the same man- 
ner. But woman approaches subjects differently from man. Not 
only does she approach them differently, but, if she masters a 
subject, even though she master it more thoroughly, she will do 
it in different ways and by different processes, and she will use 
her acquirements differently. These differences persistently as- 
sert themselves, and are so pronounced as to admit of generaliza- 
tions. 

These physical and mental peculiarities are the indexes of radi- 
cally diverse, though not contradictory functions. Woman is 
the more highly organized, more sensitive and subtle, more limited 
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and intense in her functional relations to the race. It is not a 
question of which is the greater nor which is the less; it is not a 
question of which can attain the most in a given direction. It is 
not a question of man’s superiority, nor of woman’s superiority, 
of man’s sphere, nor of woman’s sphere. Neither has a sphere, 
each is but a hemisphere, and they twain are to be one. (Ap- 
plause) Either without the other is nonadjusted, incomplete. 

Differentiation is the law of development, for development is 
the emphasis of peculiarities. The whole organism of woman 
is concentric with her highest function. Historically, socially 
and scientifically woman has been, is and must be functionally 
individualized. Diversity and versatility characterize her employ- 
ments and qualifications. There is great philosophic acumen in 
Goethe’s statement, “It is appointed for woman to work alone. 
Each one excludes all others. It is her nature to do so, because 
of each one is required everything which the entire sex is to do.” 

The education of every young woman and every young man 
should have regard to nature, personal peculiarities and their 
essential functions to society, and be determined by these. I am 
not speaking of the technical education which is intended to 
qualify lawyers to compete with lawyers, doctors with doctors, 
or architects with architects. I am speaking of that higher educa- 
tion by which each function is to be brought to the highest 
development compatible with its proper correlation with every 
other function, through which symmetric and adjustable person- 
ality is to be evolved; the best means for developing the most 
womanly woman, qualified to be a helpmeet for the most manly 
man at his best, thus securing the elements for the organized unit 
of the highest civilization. 

Woman’s highest and holiest function is not to build bridges, 
nor to practice in the courts of justice. The race would move on 
toward its normal development if she never attempted such pur- 
suits, but there is a function which is so absolutely hers, that, if 


she fails to perform it, the race will not only be dwarfed in its 


development, but cease from existence. 
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Woman’s highest and holiest function, the one essential to her 
development and even to the continuance of the race, is mother- 
hood. This is her sovereign distinction and glory. 

Sometimes temporarily, or maybe permanently, there is added 
to her essential function the necessity to be a wage-earner. If 
her womanliness is preserved, this may continue or be assumed 
by another without serious detriment to society; but, if her 
womanliness has, in its essentials, been sacrificed to the work she 
undertakes, it is an irreparable wrong and a menace to the race. 

Associated with either or both of these is another relation 
required by society and her own nature, not another in essence, 
but a broader application of her motherhood function. The 
essential characteristic of motherhood is the nurturing function, 
and every woman, whether a wage-earner or not, owes it to her- 
self and to society to command leisure from the more limited but 
primary duties of her family, to engage without financial com- 
pensation in some religious, educational or philanthropic work, 
efficiently to identify herself with the physically, mentally, 
morally or financially limited, nurturing them into hope and 
health. This is her duty as truly as every man owes it to himself 
and society to sacrifice, if need be, his immediate and personal 
interests to aid in the establishment of law, the conserving of 
peace and the administration of justice. The man’s logical faculty 
and sense of justice and the woman’s intuitions and heart power 
are neither antagonistic nor substitutional. They must be co- 
operative both in the family and society, or each and all will be 
impoverished. 

A full discussion of the topie of the morning would require us 
to compare the ideal education for young women with the ideal 
education for young men and note the differences; but the best 
methods for the education of young women seem to be the subject 
of special inquisition, and I assume the practical question before 
us to be “Is the ideal education of young women, as women, 
likely to be realized by the methods and plans which attain in the 


present college training of young men?” 
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The average boy usually knows before he has left the secondary 
school what he thinks he would like to do in life, and he seeks 
to prepare in the most direct way for his chosen work. The 
problem confronting the young woman is much more complex. 

The tendency in the colleges for men is to prepare for the 
demands of business. I do not say that is the highest ideal, but 
the tendency is toward specialization as demanded by so-called 
“practical education”. This specialization is not confined to 
graduate nor technical training, where it might reasonably be sup- 
posed to belong. It is reaching farther and farther back and 
threatens to go down into secondary school work. It has intro- 
duced a commercial air into many of the colleges for men and 
seriously interferes with the development of men of broad cul- 
ture. The manifest purpose is to make specialists. For this their 
methods are being modified and their facilities increased. The 
result is intensive, technical, narrowing. 

Whether this is best for the development of man is not the 
matter of my contention; but it is the reverse of that which 
woman needs to qualify her for her functions to home and 
society. Her duties as wife and mother, as constituting the 
shortest link between childhood and those subtle forces which 
determine character, as the creator of the atmosphere of the home, 
as the chief executive of the family exchequer, as the practical 
gage of the moral and social standards of the community, as the 
inspiration to culture, as the handmaid of religion, as the gracious 
almoner of public and private benefactions, as meeting the thou- 
sand unnamed but urgent daily demands on her which can not 
be readjusted by any method of division of labor yet devised, 
require of her diverse acquirements, thorough discipline and great 
versatility. The prime object in woman’s higher education is not 
to make a specialist. 

To meet the essential demands of her nature and of her func- 


tions to home, society and the race and to prepare her in a general 


way for a possible call to be, for a more or less limited time, a 
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wage-earner, woman's higher education should include two things. 
One is breadth of culture to secure to her a widened horizon, 
knowledge of self, mastery of self, enlargement of personality, 
more varied sympathies and largest efficiency. Running side by 
side with her broadening culture should be such intensive work 
as will add to her discipline and furnish conditions for a joyous 
avocation, or, if need be, serve as the basis of a vocation. 

But, Mr President, I have inadvertently gone slightly beyond 
the 10 minutes, and I have simply and somewhat disjointedly 
indicated the outline of an argument which there was not time to 
elaborate. But that matters little; for the question under discus- 
sion is not likely to be fully settled till time merges into eternity 
and the members of the race are no longer male and female — 
for not till then will the ideal conditions for the higher education 
of the one furnish the best conditions for the higher education of 
the other. 


Miss Agnes Repplier — It is with great pleasure and with great 
profit that I have listened to the paper and to the remarks made 
this morning; and, while I feel it an audacity on my part to offer 
an obiter dictum — an opinion which may possibly be of interest, 
but can not possibly be of value, it is nevertheless a distinct grati- 
fication for me to be permitted this morning to say what I have 
always thought, and what I think now a great deal more than 
ever. In listening to the arguments advanced so lucidly, and I 
might say so relentlessly, by Pres. Thomas, I felt myself rather 
in the position of the Scotchman, who, reading St Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians, observed, “ This man agrees with 
me.” (Laughter) 

The question under dispute appears to me one in which the 
burden of argument should rest on the shoulders of the opposi- 
tion. It should not be necessary to offer any reasons for giving 
to woman every educational advantage enjoyed by man: it should 
be very necessary, if such advantages are to be denied, that the 
most cogent reasoning should be put forth for the denial. Some 
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of these reasons, I am happy to state, we have heard from the 
last speaker, inasmuch as a debate which is all on one side is as 
uninteresting as a football game in which only one college scores. 
The remarks, I am sure, have carried weight to all our minds, 
and doubtless carried conviction to some. But it seems to me 
that, if the education of men and women must be different, then 
the line of differentiation should be drawn early, and not late. 
If education be only a means to an end, and not an end in itself, 
and if woman is to live her intellectual life on a purely feminine 
basis, then the methods of the past century were better, because 
more consistent, than our own. Our great-great-great-grand- 
mothers who studied Young ladies’ guide to astronomy, and the 
Use of the globe for girls’ schools, knew, at least, where they stood 
in the scheme of life, and that neither the moon nor the earth, 
neither constellations nor continents were to be approached from 
a masculine point of view. 

But now we start the boy and girl together, or, at least, on the 
same path and in the same direction; we give them equal advan- 
tages and equal encouragement; we awaken the aspirations of the 
one as well as of the other; we arouse the ambitions of the one 
as well as of the other; and then, at some point, some not very 
clearly ascertained point on the road, we want to say to the girl, 
“So far shall you go, and no farther. Your earlier education 
you share with your brother; your higher education must be on a 
separate basis, because”, and then, when it comes to the “ be- 
cause ”, we are all at variance. There are a great many “ be- 


causes ” 


, and none of them seem wholly satisfactory. If it can 
be proven that the knowledge which is beneficial to a man is in- 
jurious to a woman; if it can be proven that a wide acquaintance 
with Greek or Latin or any of the sciences, or with that myste- 
rious something which is alluded to as “ the higher mathematics,” 
and for which many of us feel the painful reverence associated 


only with the unknown — that a wide acquaintance with any of 


these things is more than a woman’s physical and mental fiber 
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can bear, then the cause is lost. If Greek stands responsible for 
mental prostration; if biology bars the way of childbirth; or if 
the higher mathematics, as has been sometimes darkly hinted, are 
the cruel sponsors of idiot children, then must woman forego the 
education that she covets. Nature says her no. 

But these are not matters to be lightly asserted; they are 
matters anent which, as Pres. Thomas has just said, colleges are 
even now carefully preparing their data; and they must be spe- 
cifically proven before they can be received as weighty argu- 
ments in the case. As for other adverse points of criticism, we 
know them well. I am sure we have heard them often. Utilita- 
rians urge that too much time is wasted in acquiring information 
which will be practically useless. A woman, they say, has no 
need of higher mathematics, unless she is going to study archi- 
tecture or engineering. Conservatives urge that college life, 
when pushed to its farthest development, unfits woman for her 
domestic duties, that it makes her a restless dweller by her own 
fireside. Leaders of social life are apt to hint that college gradu- 
ates do not always take gracefully and kindly to social functions, 
which are a very important and necessary part of our modern 
civilization; and sentimentalists urge that, when a woman’s higher 
education is identical with man’s, it destroys the particular charm 
which man most values in her, also that, in some mysterious 
manner, her education destroys in man the charm that she was 
wont to find in him. (Laughter) Have we not been told, to our 
great surprise, that Latin and mathematics dry up the brain cells 
which produce emotional thought, and that the ardent dream of 
love which, like the perfume of a rose, lies buried in the heart of 
a girl who happily preserves her ignorance, wilts in an unsympa- 
thetic atmosphere of erudition? 

These are varied counts, but they need not vex our souls too 
sorely. As the dean of Radcliffe admirably suggested some time 
ago, “let us be calm, even in the face of such great dangers.” 
It might assist our tranquility if we would call to mind how much 
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time and money are wasted on matters no more useful than mathe- 
matics; how many women, innocent of college training, are desti- 
tute alike of social qualities and of domestic tastes; and how the 
rose perfumed dream of love in a 17 year old heart does not 
always lead to purely satisfactory conclusions. In fact, if a girl 
can be persuaded to defer her dream till she has more judgment 
and discretion, it may chance to have a happier awakening; and 
surely she gains in distinction of character by having something 
besides men to think about in this formative period of her life. 
At least till it can be proven that woman is unfitted to enjoy the 
education of a man, it should be hers by right. She has done 
her work so well in the last 30 years that it is impossible not to 
feel pride in her achievement; it is cruel to bar, rather than to 
advance, her progress. 

For myself, I rather agree with a little workman whom I heard 
some time ago make a speech —a very admirable speech — on 
some labor problem, and who, in a moment of pardonable con- 
fusion said he hoped to see the time when men of both sexes 
would work in harmony together. 


Pres. Charles F. Thwing — [ wish to say six things, or to say one 
thing six times or in six ways. I wish to speak respecting 1) the 
conditions of education, 2) the methods of education, 3) the forces 
of edueation, 4) the subject to be educated, 5) the aim of educa- 
tion and 6) the content of education. 

Of course the fundamental conditions of education are simple 
time and space. If time is not an agent, as Lord Bacon says it is 
not, time is certainly a condition. If it, itself, does no work, all 
work is done in time. The time of education should be, I believe, 
the same for men and for women, and this same time should be 
as long as purse will buy and individual will allow. The desire 
to shorten the college course has not touched the college woman. 
The desire for a shorter college course has not touched the college 


man so generally nor so deeply as may be commonly believed. [t 
has touched the college man who proposes to devote himself to 
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the profession either of law or of medicine, and in particular to 
him who proposes to become a physician. For the man proposing 
to become a physician finds that it is necessary to work seven or 
eight years in the best professional preparation for his career. 
But the college woman would rather lengthen than shorten the 
college course. The saddest day of all the days of her college 
years is the day of her graduation. For both men and women, 
therefore, the college course should be of equal length, and the 
length should be, as I said, as long as purse can buy or the will, 
under the influence of life’s persuasive motives, allow. 

In point, too, of space, no variation need be suggested. The 
advantages of the urban location — intimate relationships with 
humanity and with its mighty undertakings and a training in 
what is significantly known as urbanity; the disadvantages of an 
urban location — the difficulty of being alone and the difficulty 
of the elimination from the personal equation of all distracting 
and needless factors; the advantages of the rural location — the 
closeness to nature’s heart, and the tendency toward simplicity 
of relationships; the disadvantages of a rural location —alone- 
ness becoming loneliness, and the tendency toward what is signifi- 
cantly called rusticity; the advantages of the suburban location 
—the union of town and field, of man and nature; the disadvan- 
tages of a suburban location — the having of half town and half 
field and not a unity of either; these advantages and disadvan- 
tages are the same for the college woman and the college man. 
Therefore in respect to the conditions of education, individua- 
tions of time and of space, the education of women need not differ 
from that of men. 

And yet I should say that in respect to the value of time and 
space men and women show a certain degree of difference. 
Women are more sensitive to what conditions them in space, and 
men are more sensitive to what conditions them in time. Objects 
in space are more impressive to women, events in time to men. 


Men are more prompt in service, women more artistic in arrange- 
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ment. But this difference is not sufficient to alter the main prop- 
osition. 

And yet I have a belief more or less strong that the principle 
of causality acting in both space and time is somewhat differently 
apprehended by women and by men. ‘The causal relation of 
events and of objects is more impressive to men, the individual 
relation more impressive to women. Yet this difference may not 
be sufficiently great to deserve more than a bare mention. 

In respect to the methods of education, I think there may be a 
similar conclusion. Methods may be interpreted in a great variety 
of ways, but I interpret them to refer to coeducation, to co- 
ordinate education and to separate education. Each of these 
methods has advantages and each of them has disadvantages. Co- 
education has the advantage of economy, and also of directness of 
preparation for certain women. Coeducation helps the woman 
who is to be obliged to earn her own living to become vigorous 
and aggressive. Coeducation has, in my opinion, though not in 
the opinion of everybody, the disadvantage of lessening man’s in- 
stinctive respect for womanhood. It has also the disadvantage 
of making some women mannish, and of making coeducation over 
into coo-education (possibly there may be a doubt whether this 
last item should be called a disadvantage). Coordinate education 
has the advantage of university association, and the disadvantage 
of expensiveness. Separate education has the advantage of 
solidarity, of independence and of simplicity of educational en- 
vironment. It has the disadvantages, in certain of the women’s 
colleges, of narrowness, and the difficulty of getting and of keep- 
ing the best teachers. In men’s colleges it has the disadvantage 
of a certain unnaturalness and remoteness from human associa- 
tion. Each method, be it said, has its weaknesses and its strengths. 
No method has any educational patent right. Each method is 
good or bad, better or worse, best or worst, according to the 


student to whom it is applied. Therefore the methods of educa- 


tion do not indicate that there need be a difference in training. 
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More important than either conditions or methods are the 
forces of education. What is the force in education? The force 
in education is the teacher. What is the teacher? The teacher 
is the instructor who builds, who builds the timber of knowledge 
into the house of character. The teacher is the professor who de- 
elares his beliefs and principles. The teacher is the pedagogue 
who leads the child into truth and duty and love. The teacher is 
the tutor who watches and guards the student. And what is the 
one supreme and superb thing in this man, under different names, 
which makes him what he ought to be? It is a large personality. 
A large personality in the teacher is what makes him at all worthy. 
One such teacher has just died: Dean Everett. In a personal 
letter Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard, says of him: “In 
him we had a man whom we loved as ardently as we re- 
spected. He informed his students, but he formed them too. 
A weighty and rounded personality was his, full of charm, of 
humor, of sagacity, of devoutness, of stimulus. One of our great 
teachers he was. The men who, while scientifically equipped, 
can stir their students, are few. He was a person always, before 
and while he was a scholar.” The teacher, the great teacher, the 
teacher of a great personality, the great personality who is a 
teacher, are alike required, and are required in the same tremen- 
dous urgency by both men and women. 

Recently I asked a freshman class of about a hundred and 
fifty members this question, ““ How many regular teachers have 
you had in your schools up to the time of your beginning your 
freshman year in college?” The answers varied from 10 to 30, 
and the average was 23. I also asked of them the question, 
“ How many of these teachers have had over you an influence 
which you can now distinctly and consciously appreciate?” The 
number, in the answers, ran from six to zero. The average was 
about three. In other words, as these students now judge, about 
one teacher in seven had had an influence so distinct that they 
were now able to say that that influence was of any value at all. 
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In asking the students, who could thus discriminate some in- 
fluence, what was the element in their teachers that influenced 
them, the answer was, though expressed under various forms, 
“personality”. “This teacher was kind to me”; “ this teacher 
loved me”; “this teacher interested me in good reading”; “I 
admired this teacher for his intellectual power”. But the one 


essential answer was ‘ 


‘personality ”. Personality first, personal- 
ity last and personality all the time, represents the supreme force 
in education. 

The fourth thing that I wish to say relates to the subject to be 
educated, the woman, the man. This is a question of psychology. 
I gather from the little book of Ellis on Man and woman these 
comparisons. In primitive society, man is military, woman in- 
dustrial. In civilized society woman is still given to industries, 
and man to arts. ‘“ Three general conclusions clearly emerge: 
1) women are more precocious than men; 2) in women there is 
an earlier arrest of development; 3) as a result of these two facts, 
the proportions of women tend to approach those of small men 
and of children. This greater youthfulness of physical type in 
women is a very radical characteristic, and its influence vibrates 
to the most remote psychic recesses.” 

But, be it said, woman forms as accurate judgments respect- 
ing the senses, as does man, and be it also said that no different 
results of any value have been secured, respecting the sexual dif- 
ferences of the brain. One may write respecting what may be 
ealled the physical physiology of woman and of man in many 
relations. One can not write of comparative mental. physiology 
of men and of women. Psychology is at best a more or less un- 
known field. Comparative psychology is far more unknown. 
Practical psychology, experimental, laboratory psychology, is a 
new science. One must wait for its conclusions. A_ priori 
psychology touching men and women is not new, but it is almost 
as useless, or worse than useless, as it is ancient. It harms and 





1 Havelock Ellis. Man and woman, p. 52. Lond. (Contemporary sci. ser.) 
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it hurts. We do not know what the normal inteliectual power of 
the normal man is. We do not know what the normal intellectual 
power of the normal woman is. Much less, therefore, do we know 
the relations between the intellectual powers of these two per- 
sonalities. There may be tremendous differences in the mental 
constitution of the two sexes. That there are differences is evi- 
dent. But whether these differences are based on sex or on 
individuality or on some other element, is a part of the problem 
awaiting solution. 

Lotze says it is hardly possible to distinguish the higher mental 
life of men and of women. He says: ‘I do not believe that the 
intellectual capacities of the sexes differ, except in so far as the 
special emotional interests of each have prescribed the course of 
their intellectual life. There is, perhaps, no subject which 
woman’s mind could not understand, but there are very many 
things in which woman could never learn to be interested.” 

One thing is, however, I believe, evident. The emotions play 
a larger part in the constitution and life of women than of men. 
This emotional difference is important. This emotional difference 
makes a difference in interest. The difference in interest makes 
a difference in the choice of work, and the difference in choice of 
work makes a difference in attainment. But this difference is not 
so far-reaching as the bare statements may intimate. For interest 
has other foundations than the feelings. 

I only wish to say that we do not know enough about the intel- 
lect or heart of women or about the intellect or heart of men to 
say, whether on the ground of sex the training should be the same 
or different. We do know somewhat of the intellect of different 
human beings, and recognize certain differences in the training 
of those different beings, but how far these are due to sex, and how 
far sex should be considered in education, we do not know. Here 
the judge simply confesses ignorance and begs leave to take up the 


next point in the case. 





1 Microcosmus, p. 41. 
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The next, and fifth, point of the case relates to the aim of 
education. Each of us offers his own little contribution to this, 
the final cause of being. Permit me to say that these principles, 
I think, are supreme, comprehensive and ultimate: 1) educa- 
tion is to make the thinker; 2) education is to make one appre- 
ciative; 3) education is to make one righteous. These three prin- 
ciples are not unlike the ones which Kant in his essay on educa- 
tion suggests. Kant says 1) that through education man is to be 
subject to discipline; 2) through education man is to be made 
a man of culture; 3) education is to give a person discretion, by 
which word Kant means that through his education he is made 
able to conduct himself in society, that he may be liked and that 
he may gain influence; 4) moral training must form a part of edu- 
cation.’ ‘These points of Kant and three to which I allude, the 
power of thinking, the power of appreciation and the power of 
righteousness, are not essentially unlike the true and the good 
and the beautiful of the Greek. They are, too, not unlike what 
Iiuxley defines as a liberal education. For he says: ‘“‘ That man, 
I think, has had a liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with 
ease and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable 
of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logical engine, with all its parts 
of equal strength, and in smooth working order, ready, like a 
steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the 
gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind 
is stored with a knowledge of the great and fundamental truths 
of nature and of the laws of her operations; one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender con- 
science; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or 
of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself. 

Such an one, and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal edu- 


cation; for he is, as completely as a man can be, in harmony with 





1 Kant on education, p. 18-20. Bost. 1900. (Heath’s pedagogical lib.) 
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nature. He will make the best of her, and she of him. They 
will get on together rarely; she as his ever beneficent mother; 
he as her mouthpiece, her conscious self, her minister and inter- 
preter.””* 

Thought, appreciation and righteousness represent the aim in 
education. The power to think, the power to see one thing, the 
power to see two things, and the power to put together these two 
things seen and from the putting together to get a third thing. 
To observe, to correlate and to infer, that is the power to think. 
The power to think — is it not to be able to say that two plus 
two is four? Most people can say two, and most people can say 
two, but very few people can say two plus two equals four. The 
power to think is intellectually supreme. It is of course far 
more than knowledge. I asked the other day one of the three 
men in the world known to me who know the most about the mak- 
ing of steel, “ What is the great lack of the men who come to you 
asking employment?” At once came the reply, “the power to 
think”. “TI can”, he said, “ get men who can take my ideas and 
work them out, but to find a man who can give me ideas or who 
has worthy ideas himself and can execute them, that is the man 
that I am trying to find and can not.” Knowledge is valuable, 
but in education knowledge is valuable chiefly in making the 
thinker. The emphasis of knowledge is altogether too strong, 
the emphasis of thinking is altogether too weak. 

Education is also appreciation. Appreciation is what I may 
call intellectual valuation. It is the sense of proportion. I have 
also in mind a certain emotional receptivity which is able to 
accept all conditions and make the most of those conditions. By 
appreciation I mean culture, I mean humanitas, I mean paideia, 
I mean all that goes to constitute in a large sense the esthetic. 

There is also a third element in education, the element of 
righteousness. It is the adjustment of the man to the highest 
relations of being. This adjustment is what Niemeyer refers to 





1 Science and education: essays, p. 86. Appleton 1894. 
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when he says that “the principal task of education is to protect 
and strengthen early indications of goodness, so that every im- 
pulse shall gain power only as it harmonizes with the moral sense, 
and that the will shall be strong enough to subject the desires to 
the reason, to that faculty which judges of right and wrong.” 
A child is educated, therefore, who can think, who can appre- 
ciate, and who is righteous. 

The many various definitions of education are summed up in 
the three words: the power to think, to appreciate and the element 
of righteousness . Now returns our question: are these elements 
of equal value for men and for women? Is it less or more or 
equally important for women to think as for men to think? Does 
thinking mean for women what thinking means for men? Is 
it less or more or equally important for women to appreciate as 
for men to appreciate? Does appreciation mean for women what 
it means for men? Is it less or more or equally important for 
women to be righteous as for men to be righteous? Does righ- 
teousness mean for women what righteousness means for men ? 
We can discriminate somewhat. It is more important for man to 
thinks in affairs of state than for women; for he moves more in 
affairs of state. It is more important for a woman to think in 
affairs domestic than for a man; for she moves in affairs domestic. 
Are affairs domestic more or less important than affairs of com- 
monwealth? It is more important for him to appreciate archi- 
tecture and large humanizing movements; for he has more to do 
with such conditions. It is more important for her to appreciate 
the fitnesses of the home; for she has more to do with its creation 
and ordering. Are architecture and large humanizing movements 
more or less important than the sanctities and the beauties of the 
home? It is more important for him to be honest in buying and 
selling and to tell the truth in large concerns, for he buys more and 
his concerns are larger than hers. It is more important for her 
to be sweet and pure, for sweetness and purity are the atmosphere 


of the home. Which is more or less important, truth or purity ? 
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Ah! we might pursue the matter, but enough has been said to per- 
mit the inference that thought and appreciation and righteousness, 
as aims in education, are equally important for both men and 
women. 

And at last I reach the sixth thing that I wish to say: the 
content of education, the curriculum, the course of study, the 
studies. Having come so far together, we can not at the end be 
separated. Of the many things that I should like to say about the 
course of study, the one thing that I wish most to say is that the 
differences in different studies are of very small value, provided the 
student is interested in the studies which he pursues. Of course 
we often hear the remark that language teaches interpretation, 
that literature gives culture, mathematics logical orderliness, sci- 
ence observation, analysis and synthesis. We may say, or we may 
not say, with Lord Bacon, that “ knowledge is a pyramid, whose 
base is history and experience. Upon these rests physics; on this, 
metaphysics. The summit of the pyramid is God’s creative 
power”. But, after all, the chief principle and the prevailing 
rule is that the student will receive the most advantage from 
those studies in which he is the most interested. One may say, 
with Matthew Arnold, that literature is the great educative tool, 
or one may say, with Huxley, that science is the great educative 
tool. Each remark is equally true, and each is also equally false. 
Literature is an educative tool to one mind, but not at all to an- 
other mind. Science is an educative tool to one mind, but not at 
all to another mind. That study is precious which finds the stu- 
dent. That study is precious which is to him as a minister to his 
new birth. Different studies have different value for different 
persons. Therefore one can say and at once that the woman, as a 
woman, should not take studies different from those that a man 
takes. 

One can also therefore say that the man, as a man, should not 
take studies that are different from those that a woman takes. One 
ean say at once, and firmly, that woman should take those studies 
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which interest and move and form her. Man should take those 
studies which interest and move and form him. The studies 
should be different, not on the ground that the one is a man and the 
other a woman, but they should be different on the ground that 
each is an individual. 

Both men and women however choose studies in the same fields. 
The most popular courses in the college for both men and women 
are the courses in history, English, economics, philosophy and 
modern languages. Of course the personal element enters into 
this choice. Some students choose instructors and not subjects — 
and there are advantages in this method, but, when the personal 
element is eliminated from the equation, the humanities will be 
found the most popular topics and also the best topics, for both 
men and women. This conclusion is not set aside by what Lotze 
says, that truth does not mean the same to men and to women. 
For women every thing is true which fits into the system of things 
harmoniously. (Using the truth, I suppose, in the sense in which 
the carpenter uses it in asking about the jam, whether it is true.) 
For men the true represents rather the real. Women’s labors 
are artistic and intuitive, men’s scientific. Possibly some would 
say, that for women is true which fits into their emotional nature, 
and that for men is true which fits into the organized mass of 
experience. 

The content of education therefore should be educative for both 
men and women, and not, to use the word which Edward Rowland 
Sill uses, “ occupative”. The occupative element too often dis- 
places the educative. Let the educative prepare for the occupa- 
tive. Let not the woman, while in college, be concerned much with 
her future occupation, whatever it may be. Let not the man, 
while in college, be concerned immediately, but only mediately, 
with his cecupation. The first concern of each is education. 

On this ground, therefore, I should like to say that in practice 
TI should not like to have a woman select courses in domestic sci- 


ence. For usually these courses do not find her. Let not the 
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college laboratory be turned into a kitchen. Also I should say, 
let no college girl select the lighter courses of the curriculum, the 
merely cultural or social courses, for they do not usually find her. 
Let not the classroom be turned into the parlor. I would not 
have the college men take courses in psychology on the ground 
that some time he may be a father. Do not turn the lecture room 
or the laboratory into a nursery. Let women and men be trained 
in those studies which will train them, which give them power also 
of appreciation and make them righteous. When they are thor- 
oughly trained to think, to appreciate and to do right, and when, 
having these qualities, they are called on to go into the kitchen, I 
am sure they will apply their power of thought to the solution of 
the problems of the kitchen. Let them be trained to think, 
to appreciate and to be righteous, and, when they are called on 
to train children, I am sure that they will bear to this training 
the same essential elements. The best lawyer is the student who 
never goes near either the courts or the office till he has finished 
his course of studies in both the college and the law school. To 
think, to think, to think, is the lawyer’s first duty. He will learn 
the technic of procedure and practice easily enough when he is 
called on to take up procedure and practice. The best business 
man is not the graduate of the business college. The best mer- 
chant is not the graduate of the business course of the high school. 
But the best business man and best merchant is the graduate of 
the classical course; for to think, to think, to think, is the duty 
of the business man and the merchant, and the power to think is 
best trained by the classical course of the high school or college. 
The business man will learn easily enough all the details about 
business when its principles are mastered. Train the woman and 
the man to think, to appreciate and to be righteous by such studies 
as will give the best training in thinking, appreciation and righ- 
teousness. Train the man to think, to appreciate and to do right 
by such studies as each believes will give him the best training in 
thinking, appreciation and righteousness. Train the woman to 
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think, to appreciate and to do right by such studies as each be- 
lieves will give her the best training in thinking, appreciation and 
righteousness. Then send each out to do his work, to live his 
life. 

Yet in doing this work and in living this life there is a certain 
difference to be noted. According to the conditions of society, 
man is a getting animal, woman a spending animal. Though it 
is said that 17% of the members of our employments are women, 
yet it is to be said that 83% are still men. Man’s mind is fixed 
on earning and on earning the largest amount, woman’s on dis- 
tributing and on distributing the wisest. Man makes the for- 
tune, great, small or moderate, woman uses it — and may use it 
up! On account of this condition, man may fittingly be trained 
in executive and administrative service, and woman in the knowl- 
edge of human society and of social and sociologic relationships ; 
but for both, the exact training of the sciences and the interpre- 
tative and broadening training of the humanities are of special 
worth. 

Like a piece of music returns our question on itself: Should 
the higher education of women differ from that of men? In 
condition, in method, in force, in the subject to be educated, in 
aim and in content, the education of women and of men may be 
on the whole alike; for each is human. But in these six respects 
the education of each may be unlike: for each is an individual. 
But the two types should not be unlike in their education on the 
ground that the one type is applied to the woman and the other 
type applied to the man, but the two types should be unlike because 
each member of that great part of humanity which we call “ man ” 
is an individual, and because each member of that great part of 


humanity which we call “ woman” 


is an individual. Therefore, 
our examination leads to the conclusion that women and men are 
so alike that by them alike should be applied the great principle 


of the election of studies. Nothing emerges in this survey to 


weaken the force, to lessen the value, of this principle. In the 
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use of this principle, every woman as an individual should adjust 
her education to these two conditions or forces: 1) to her native 
power, and 2) to her future work; and every man, as an indi- 
vidual, should adjust his education to the very same two forces 
or conditions, his native power and his future work. On this 
basis, of course, the education of every individual should differ 
from the education of every other individual. 


Prin. James G. Croswell — The chairman has invited me to sum 
up the debate — to climb up on top of the hight of this great argu- 
ment and tell the listening world how the question looks to a 
philosopher. I beg to state at once that my philosophy is condi- 
tioned both by time and space if other people’s is not. I came 
down here on an invitation which I always accept, an invitation to 
come to Philadelphia and enjoy myself. I may now mention, 
however, since I am appealed to as a philosopher, that I keep a 
school, I keep a girls’ school, I keep a girls’ school in New York. 
That is my claim to justify the president’s introduction, with its 
rather excessive attribution of philosophy to me. 

When I read that Pres. Thomas was about to discuss the ques- 
tion whether the higher education of women should differ from 
that of men, I felt as a teacher of girls a wild surmise. Is there 
nothing yet beyond diseussion? Is there nothing settled in the 
education of girls? Is Bryn Mawr uncertain on that question ? 
(Laughter and applause) - But after Miss Thomas’s paper, I think 
we need have no fears. She has taken so belligerent a stand that 
T am sure she will excuse me if I think of these martial words: 


And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 


Ladies and gentlemen, perhaps the one thing that most helps 
my school to save itself from turning into a day nursery, a créche 
for the children of the wealthy, is the fact that Bryn Mawr will 
not accept sex as a plea for poor work. I want to offer here, in 
the presence of the president of Bryn Mawr and you who know 


her so well, my thanks because that principle is vigorously held 
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up by Bryn Mawr, that the education of girls and boys should 
not differ, at least as far as the entrance examinations. It has 
done good to countless girls that Bryn Mawr never sees — good to 
girls who see and feel what the soundest ideal of education may be 
in their own persons, in their own schools. After saying this 
I shall.sit down. I wish only to say one thing privately to Pres. 
Thomas (if she will excuse me for saying it): all of the bad 
arguments on this subject are not on the side of the men. Every 
one in this audience must be familiar with the last page of the 
second volume of Dr James’s Psychology. You will therefore un- 
derstand that I blush, rather, to refer to that classic anecdote (not 
necessarily true) as to the reason why women should be admitted 
to the Harvard medical school. Dr James says, a friend of his 
“comes to us regularly with this statement, ‘I have an argu- 
ment that I have never heard anybody able to meet, to show that 
women should be admitted to Harvard medical school.’ ‘ What 
is it?’ ‘Are not women human beings?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘Then why 
aren’t they in the Harvard medical school?’”? Now I know those 
Jacobins too; they plague me nearly as much, not quite so much, 
as the Tory college professors whose view about woman is summed 
up in the words of Euripides, “‘ Woman is a poor she-thing, and 
prone to tears.” The Jacobin comes to me and says: “TI be- 
lieve in the higher education of woman: put my daughter into 
Bryn Mawr.” I say, “ Yes, if she has the brains; if she has 
the health; if she has the will.” ‘“ No,” says the enthusiast, “I 
believe in the higher education of woman: put my daughter into 
Bryn Mawr. Bryn Mawr believes in the identity of educa- 
tion for girls and for boys.” ‘“ But your son can go to Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton; but your daughter must do better things be- 
fore she can go to Bryn Mawr.” As I understand, the Bryn 
Mawr theory (as indeed we have heard it again this morning) is 


this: Jane and John must look exactly alike, specially Jane. 
(Laughter) Well I have but one word more that in this sacred 
atmosphere I must say: I think, with Pres. Thwing, that the 
thing is to make a scholar. The human race is trying to reduce 
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to practice a high human ideal. This ideal is like the true north 
in navigation. The compass doesn’t show the true north, because 
the compasses are all individual; but they all try. The true north 
is there. They think of it; they all mean it. So I am wholly 
satisfied as to the use of the ideal theoretic identity between the 
education of men and women, as a true north for our work. I 
am not concerned for the present truth of it; but it is an ideal, a 
Platonic ideal, which will, and ought to affect human destiny. I 
have always wondered why it was that, when Jefferson was look- 
ing for impregnable and glorious principles on which to stake the 
destinies of the United States, he forgot Mrs Jefferson’s “ rights ” 
so completely; and, if Pres. ‘Thomas can raise those sacred ghosts 
too, and get them to put another sentence into the declaration of 
“We hold it to be a self-evident truth, that all 
women are possessed of the inalienable right to know just as much 





independence 





as the men — and more,” thereto I pledge my life, my fortune and 


my sacred honor. (Applause and laughter) 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
NATION BOARD FOR THE MIDDLE STATES AND 


MARYLAND 
Report of the committee 


Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler presented the report from the com- 
mittee on uniform entrance examinations. 

During the reading of the report, Prof. Butler interpolated the 
following: ‘It is a pleasure to add that, since this report -was 
prepared, the associate secretaryship of the board has been ac- 
cepted by Dr William E. Waters, formerly president of Wells 
college, and that the headquarters of the board will be at sub- 
station 84, New York city, to which all requests for information 
and all correspondence should be addressed.” 

Tt is no small satisfaction to be able to report that the resolu- 
tions passed by this association on Dec. 2 last, urging the early 


establishment of a college entrance examination board, have been 
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acted on by the colleges, and that such a board is now in existence. 
It plans to hold the first series of uniform college admission ex- 
aminations during the week beginning Monday, June 17, 1901. 

The steps leading up to the formation of the board were these. 

Dec. 14, 1899, a letter was addressed to the president of each of 
the larger colleges in the middle states and Maryland, calling at- 
tention to the resolutions passed by this association on Dee. 2 
preceding, and inviting every college having a freshman or en- 
tering class of 50 or more members to be represented at a confer- 
ence to be held at Columbia university on Friday, Dec. 22, to 
take the subject-matter of those resolutions into consideration. 
This call was signed by the provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and by the presidents of Columbia, Cornell and Union 
universities. ; 

Dec. 22, 1899, the conference assembled and held a protracted 
session. The institutions represented were Barnard college, Bryn 
Mawr college, Colgate university, Columbia college, Cornell uni- 
versity, New York university, University of Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton university, Rutgers college, Union college, Vassar college, Wom- 
an’s college of Baltimore — 12 in all. There were also present 
three of the five representatives of the secondary schools, appointed 
on behalf of this association in accordance with the terms of the 
resolutions of Dec. 2, 1899. At this conference it was voted to 
proceed to organize such a board as this association had asked for, 
to be known as the College entrance examination board for the 
Middle states and Maryland, this board to be composed of one 
representative from each of the cooperating colleges, and of five 
representatives of secondary schools to be appointed by or on be- 
half of this association. The conference adjourned, subject to 
the call of the chair, after appointing a subcommittee of five to 
draft a constitution and plan of procedure for such a board, the 
plan of procedure to be guided so far as possibie by the report of 


the committee of the National educational association on college 


entrance requirements. The subcommittee consisted of Prof. 
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Butler of Columbia college, Prof. West of Princeton university, 
Prof. White of Cornell university, Edward J. Goodwin of the 
Peter Cooper high school, New York, and Wilson Farrand of the 
Newark (N. J.) academy. 

On May 12, 1900, the conference reassembled to receive and act 
on the report of this subcommittee. The same institutions were 
represented as before, with the addition of Swarthmore college. 
Four of the five representatives of the secondary schools were in 
attendance. The report of the subeommittee was adopted unani- 
mously, after amendment in some details, and the chairman of 
the conference was instructed to transmit printed copies of the 
plan of organization of the College entrance examination board 
to each of the colleges invited to participate in the conference, and 
to request an early reply to each of the following questions. 

1 Will you accept the plan of organization and appoint a rep- 
resentative to the College entrance examination board ? 

2 Will you accept the certificates issued as the result of the 
examinations to be held by such board, when constituted ? 

Affirmative replies to both questions were received from the 
following colleges, which are therefore represented on the board 
as now constituted : 

Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Columbia, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rutgers, Swarthmore, Union, Vassar, 
Woman’s of Baltimore — 12. 

Princeton expressed willingness to accept the certificates but 
declined to be represented on the board. Colgate and Haverford 
expressed willingness to accept the certificates, but, not having 
freshman classes of at least 50 members, they were not eligible 
for membership on the board. 

Nov. 17, 1900, the board met for organization. Its present 
membership is as follows: , 


Representatives of the colleges 


Barnard college, acting Dean Robinson; Bryn Mawr, Pres. 
Thomas (vice-chairman) ; Columbia college, Pres. Low (chair- 
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man); Cornell university, Prof. H. S. White; Johns Hopkins 
university, Prof. Griffin; New York university, Chane. Mac- 
Cracken ; University of Pennsylvania, Prof. Lamberton; Rutgers 
college, Pres. Scott; Swarthmore college, Pres. Birdsall; Union 
college, Pres. Raymond; Vassar college, Pres. Taylor; Woman’s 
college, Baltimore, Prof. Van Meter. 


Representatives of the secondary schools 


Julius Sachs, New York; Edward J. Goodwin, New York; 
Walter B. Gunnison, Brooklyn N. Y.; Wilson Farrand, Newark 
N. J.; Charles S. Crosman, Haverford Pa. 

Prof. Butler of Columbia college was chosen secretary and 
executive officer of the board, and an executive committee of five 
was appointed, consisting of the chairman (Pres. Low of Colum- 
bia), the vice-chairman (Pres. Thomas of Bryn Mawr), Pres. 
Taylor of Vassar, Prof. Lamberton of Pennsylvania and Dr Sachs 
of New York. 

The printed plan of organization and the statement of subjects 
in which examinations are to be held may be obtained by any 
college or secondary school teacher, free of charge, by addressing 
the secretary of the College entrance examination board. 

The chief examiners for 1901 have been appointed and are the 


following: 


Chemistry......... Prof. Remsen of Johns Hopkins university 

eee Prof. Stoddard of New York university 

ci tar este 6c Prof. Cameron of Princeton university 

ee Prof. Learned of University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

ee Prof. Smyth of Bryn Mawr college 

ee Prof. Salmon of Vassar college 

| errr Prof. Bennett of Cornell university 

Mathematies....... Prof. Thompson of Princeton university 

| eee rere Prof. Nichols of Cornell university 


No examinations in botany or in zoology will be held in 1901. 


The examinations will be held at various points throughout the 
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country, to meet the convenience of candidates, in accordance with 
a schedule to be made public later. The examinations will be 
carefully proctored, and every precaution will be taken to make 
them adequate and fair tests both from the view-point of the 
colleges and from that of the candidates themselves. 

Thus there is consummated a plan by which not only a group 
of colleges, but colleges and secondary schvols unite in fixing and 
in administering a common standard of requirements for admis- 
sion to college. The secondary schools are represented not only 
on this board itself but in each of the groups of examiners who 
are intrusted with the preparation of the tests. The defini- 
tions of requirements adopted are those recommended, after pro- 
longed study, by the committee of the National educational asso- 
ciation on college entrance requirements. In English, they are 
the existing uniform requirements, hereafter to be uniformly ad- 
ministered. In history, they are based on the recommendations 
of the committee of seven of the American historical association. 
In Latin and in Greek, they are based on the recommendations 
of the American philological association. In French and in Ger- 
man, they follow the recommendation of the committee of 12 
of the Modern language association. In mathematics they are 
based on the recommendations of the committee of the National 
educational association. In physics and in chemistry, they follow 
the report of the science department of the National educational 
association. 

The advantages of the plan need no longer be discussed. Wisely 
administered, it means the lifting of an intolerable burden from 
. the secondary schools and the putting of the schools and colleges 
in a relation toward each other which is easy, natural and right. 

The colleges have promptly met the request of this representa- 
tive association and have established the College entrance examina- 
tion board asked for. It now rests with the schools to make the 
board an unqualified success by giving its examinations their 
united support. 
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The expense of carrying on the work of the board for the first 
year will be not less than $6000. The colleges have assumed the 
responsibility for this amount. The secondary schools are asked 
to contribute nothing toward the expenses of the board, though 
I think that this association should make such annual appropria- 
tion for that purpose as its funds will permit. The only income of 
the board will be the examination fee of $5, to be paid by each 
candidate. 

It is asked, therefore, that the College entrance examination 
board be supported in these ways, among others: 


1) The secondary schools should enter all their college en- 
trance candidates in these examinations instead of in such sep- 
arate examinations as may continue to be held by individual 
colleges. Not only the cooperating colleges but all colleges wher- 
ever situated which admit by, certificate, will certainly accept the 
results of the examinations held by the board. It is by no means 
certain that Harvard and Yale, which admit only on examinations, 
will not do so as well. 2) The secondary schools may well insist 
on the passing of these examinations as conditions for graduation 
for their students who are not going to college as well as for those 
who are. A standard of secondary school graduation would thus 
be set which would be of the highest value. 3) Colleges in the 
Middle states and Maryland which now admit by certificate might 
well say that after a given date they will accept only the certificates 
issued by the Collége entrance examination board, and not certifi- 
eates issued by individualschools and schoolmasters. Far-— 
ther, individual schools and schoolmasters who now issue certifi- 
cates accepted for admission to certain colleges may well say that 
they will only issue their certificates to students who have passed 
the examinations of this board. 

In leading the way to the establishment of a College entrance 
examination board, this association has entered on a progressive 
beneficent policy. It has been applauded from one end of the 
country to the other. The compliment of imitation has already 
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been paid it. The colleges have promptly done their part. It 
now remains for the secondary schools, both public and private, 
to give to this policy such united and enthusiastic support as will 


make it a practical success from the outset. 





Friday afternoon, 30 November 
HOW SHALL AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COL- 

LEGES BEST PREPARE MEN FOR THE PUBLIC 

SERVICE? 

Dr John G. Wight —This topic is divided into two sections: the 
first, “ Preparation for the scientific and technical work of the 
government,” and, second, “the administrative and diplomatic 
service.” For the first section of the subject, we are honored with 
the presence of two distinguished educators from New England. 
I have the pleasure of introducing, first, Pres. Henry 8S. Pritchett, 
of the Massachusetts institute of technology. 

PREPARATION FOR THE SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL WORK 

Pres. Henry S. Pritchett — I am asked to speak on the prepara- 
tion for the scientific and technical work of the government, and 
in particular, the part which universities and technical schools 
may take in preparing men for government service. 

The problem of preparing men for government service is one 
which has been dealt with in widely different ways by England 
and the various countries of Europe. In the main, European 
governments have preferred to train their scientific and technical 
experts in state institutions. The problem early received con- 
sideration at the hands of the United States government, and 
schools for the training of army and navy officers were established. 
It is also true that certain specialists are trained in the agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations, partly under government 
control, but, with these exceptions, our government does not un- 
dertake to train the men who are to do its expert service, but draws 
them from whatsoever source is available. 
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It is my purpose to indicate briefly the number of such persons 
engaged in the government service, to mention the various lines 
of scientific and technical work in which they are employed, and 
finally, to bring forward certain suggestions as to the fitness of the 
men trained in the universities and technical schools for these 
places. - 

In the following table, compiled from the official blue book, is 
presented a summary of the number of men employed by the 
government in scientific and technical work. The numbers are 
not absolutely accurate, because it is not possible always to classify 
the officers of the government scientific work into sharply divided 
lines. Thus, for instance, certain of those who are classed as 
doctors of medicine are employed in bacteriology. However, the 
table presents, on the whole, perhaps the best summary that can 
be made of this enumeration. 


Number of men employed in executive departments of the govern- 
ment in scientific and technical places 
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These are scattered through various departments, the agricul- 
tural department being practically a department of applied science. 
Another view of the opportunities afforded for entering govern- 
ment service is found in the tabulated statement of appointments 
to the classified service made by the civil service commission 
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during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900. This report shows 
that 1390 appointments were made in the general departmental 
service, which includes everything in the classified service ex- 
cept postoffices, customhouses, internal revenue offices and the 
railway mail and Indian services. . Of this number 576 appoint- 
ments, 43% of all, were made from persons who had qualified 
themselves for the examinations by some course of advanced study 
beyond that of the common schools. Among the number thus ap- 
pointed there were 9 computers, 29 civil engineers, 8 electrical 
engineers, 57 skilled draftsmen, 8 experts in forestry, 4 geologists, 
2 librarians, 34 mathematicians, 1 ornithologist, 1 physicist, 58 
teachers, 7 topographers, 15 assistant examiners, and 17 scien- 
tific assistants in different capacities. 

These two exhibits are interesting from several points of view. 
They show that there are at present in the service of the govern- 
ment approximately 2600 men engaged in scientific and technical 
work, exclusive of military officers. This excludes contract sur- 
geons, but includes those who are regularly engaged in government 
service. Of this total 810 are doctors of medicine, 668 are en- 
gineers, 44 are chemists, 91 are geologists, 116 are botanists, 321 
are meteorologists, while astronomers, biologists, entomologists, 
and other professions are represented in smaller numbers. They 
serve to show, farther, that a man who desires to enter government 
service may find an opening in almost any division of scientific or 
technical work to which he may devote himself. 

It requires but a brief inspection of this table to bring out the 
propriety of a distinction to be made in the topic under discus- 
sion, namely, a distinction as between scientific and technical 
work. All of those mentioned may be roughly classed in one or 
the other of these two divisions. That is to say, all of those con- 
sidered are engaged either in the prosecution of some investigation 
in science, or else they are engaged in such general engineering 
work as would come under the head of applied science. This 


distinction has an important significance. The preparation re- 
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quired for these two classes .is distinct. Also the opportunity 
which the man who enters government service will obtain is quite 
different according as he enters a corps of men engaged in com- 
mon work, or he is employed as an expert in some special branch 
of scientific investigation. 

To illustrate: in the coast survey, in the geologic survey, in 
the corps of civil engineers in the army and in the navy, appoint- 
ments are made usually to the lowest grades. It is recognized 
that an engineer is not made in the technical schools and that he 
learns the practical side of his profession after he enters the gov- 
ernment service. On the other hand, a man appointed to a posi- 
tion as chemist or biologist would as a rule be expected to conduct 
his own investigations and to bring out the proper results. Mak- 
ing the distinction as sharp as possible, the engineer in govern- 
ment service learns his profession in the practice of the govern- 
ment as other engineers learn their professions. The government 
scientific expert is expected to be a master of his profession when 
he enters the service. 

It hardly need be said that, while this distinction is a broad 
one, there are many positions which it would be difficult to place 
in one or the other of these classes. 

Let us speak first of those who are engaged in technical work. 
These places are in the main those which have to do with some 
phase of engineering; such as are involved in the work of the 
supervising architect’s office, of the coast survey, of the geologic 
survey, the civil engineers employed in works of construction in 
the army and navy, the mechanical engineers in charge of ma- 
chinery and in the designing of boilers and engines, engineers 
engaged in electric work, cable-laying, and other branches of en- 
gineering. While it is true that engineers are employed in these 
relations for specific duties at times, as a rule, they expect to rise 
to the higher places by serving first in the lower. They are, in 
fact, members of a permanent corps of engineers in which they 
may hope to rise by progress in skill and usefulness. In the 
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coast survey a young engineer starts with a salary of $720 a 
year, while those of highest pay in the corps receive $4000. For 
these places graduates of technical schools are sought. The chief 
requisite, beyond that of a good preparation, is the ability to learn 
the methods of handling the problems which come before one. 
The ability to learn is the most valuable of all the qualities which 
such a man can bring to his work, and it is the most valuable 
result of his training in college or technical school. 

In this respect it seems to me that there is very little to be 
asked of the universities and of the technical schools in the matter 
of training beyond that which is now accomplished. It is the 
distinctive quality of the scientific training of today that it does 
give to those who have it the ability to learn, a facility for appre- 
ciating and dealing with new conditions, and a frame of mind 
which enables them to appreciate quickly the conditions of a 
new problem. So far as my own experience goes, and so far as 
I am able to gain an expression from others who are in charge 
of government scientific work, the men who are prepared today 
in universities and technical schools are admirably trained to un- 
dertake the technical work of the government. 

For those places in government service which have to do with 
purely scientifie work, or rather which have to do with special 
lines of scientific investigation, a somewhat different considera- 
tion comes into play. The technical work of the government does 
not differ greatly from the technical work of private life, and the 
same qualities which will fit a man for the one will fit him for 
the other. In the special scientific problems of the government, 
however, it needs to be borne in mind that economic ends are 
always in view. The government, with rare exceptions, does not 
undertake to maintain science for science’s sake. It undertakes 
to use, on the other hand, the means that science offers for obtain- 
ing the information which it needs in the conduct of its own 
business. It does not take up a scientific investigation because it 
may be interesting or because it may, remotely, bear on utilitarian 
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matters. It aims to utilize science as the means for an end. Its 
experts, therefore, who have to do with science are expected to 
direct their investigations toward economic ends, and those who 
have not been trained to such ends are not, as a rule, successful. 
Not only is this true, but there is a complaint, how well founded 
I am not able to say, that the college-trained men display at times 
a hearty contempt for economic science which makes them practi- 
cally useless for the investigations which the government desires 
to further. 

To illustrate: modern morphologic training with its work on em- 
bryology, histology, cytology, quantitative variation and like sub- 
jects, and with its lack of training in systematic and descriptive 
work in zoology and botany, of geographic distribution and of 
the economic aspect of form, does not fit students for positions 
in the work which the government desires to conduct in the vari- 
ous branches of natural history. It would seem, therefore, de- 
sirable that institutions of learning which aim to fit men for the 
scientific work of the government should give attention to 
economic purposes of science, and should at all events, not imbue 
their students with a distaste for those investigations which look 
toward definite economic results. It is becoming more and more 
the policy of the government to take into its service young men 
trained in the college or in the technical schools, men who have the 
ability to master quickly the details of government work and the 
methods of government service. There is no question that the 
men who are now entering the government service in this way 
are vastly better prepared and are relatively far more efficient 
than were the men furnished from similar institutions twenty 
years ago. The preparation which they receive is on the whole 
one which fits them well for government work, and to make this 
preparation all that is desired, it needs only that those who direct 
such institutions of learning shall make some intelligent study of 
the conditions of government service and the aims of the govern- 


ment scientific and technical work. 
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There is, however, another phase of this subject to which I 
wish to invite attention. It may be stated without reserve that 
the executive officers of the government recognize that from the 
universities and technical schools they draw men best trained 
for expert work. Farther, it may be stated that this training is, 
with certain exceptions to which I have alluded, all that they 
desire. The chief of a scientific or of a technical bureau who 
realizes this and is sincerely desirous to obtain the best men for 
the scientific and engineering work of the government is, how- 
ever, confronted at once by the difficulty of inducing such men 
to enter government service, and particularly of inducing men 
who have just graduated to take up the lower grades of govern- 
ment service with the prospect of doing their life work there. 

My experience has probably been that of most government 
officers who have undertaken to obtain trained men for govern- 
ment service. As oné of the means of informing students in our 
institutions of learning of the examinations held by the civil ser- 
vice commission to fill vacancies in the technical corps of the 
coast survey, I caused to be mailed to various engineering schools 
circulars announcing these examinations and indicating the char- 
acter of the work and the possibilities of the places to be filled. 
I found that in many cases these notices were used by the pro- 
fessors of engineering as the basis of sermons to the students to 
warn them against the foolishness of entering government ser- 
vice or of connecting themselves with government engineering. 
The general attitude of most teachers of engineering seemed to 
be one of hostility, or, at least, of contempt toward government 
service. And the impressions which most students seem tg re- 
ceive from their instructors appear calculated to inspire them 
with the idea that the government service is a road to be shunned 
by the energetic and the ambitious. Among the older and better 
known institutions this feeling seems strongest, and from them 
we have received searcely a single recruit. A number have taken 


the examinations, but, when offered appointments, they have 
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declined. The graduates of the engineering schools who have 
joined the engineering corps of the survey during this period 
have come mostly from institutions where some professor, con- 
nected at one time or another with the coast survey, spoke well 
of its scientific traditions and history, and these in the main have 
been from institutions in the middle west where the low estimate 
of government service as a field of labor for the scientific man 
or for the engineer seemed less prevalent. 

This feeling is unfortunate. Its tendency is not only to be- 
little the public service, but to turn away from it men who might 
find there their best road to happiness and usefulness. I wish 
to state in brief words the grounds for my own feeling that this 
sentiment is not only to be regretted, but that it is due to a lack 
of information as to the true state of the case. 

Let it be understood, first of ali, that all officers of the govern- 
ment engaged in its regular scientific and technical work are 
under civil service rules and that tenure of place is as secure as 
in the ordinary college or university. It is true that the pro- 
tection of the civil service law has in a few cases in the past 15 
years been disregarded. It is also true that the entire faculty 
of a college has been occasionally dismissed. After years of 
effort toward an efficient civil service, we have, however, come 
to the point where a man may enter a scientific career under the 
government with as great surety for permanence as can be found 
outside. As to the rewards of government service, no one will 
pretend that the financial return to be expected will compare 
with the possible rewards which are to be secured by the most 
successful men outside. No one whose object is to make money 
should enter such a place, any more than he should enter a col- 
lege or a university with that aim. The man who undertakes 
scientific work of any sort can expect on the average little beyond 


a living salary in the way of money return. This is one of the 
things the young graduate must settle in his own mind before 
he enters on his scientific or technical career. But, if a man has 
made up his mind to follow such a calling and to gain his larger 
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reward in the work itself, whether this work lie in the direction 
of pure or applied science, then the positions at the disposal of 
the government offer him a career quite equal in most respects 
to scientific and technical places outside, and in certain respects 
quite beyond them. The scientific man who enters the service 
of the general government is not only brought in touch at once 
with a large body of earnest and active workers, but his oppor- 
tunities for varied experience and for broader horizon are far 
beyond those which he has in any single institution. He may 
hope to receive, as he grows in experience, about the same salary 
as he would obtain in a college or a university, and he will lead 
a life which, to a certain class of men, yields more of satisfaction, 
more of contentment, and more of the sense of living a useful 
and well-rounded life than any other career open to them. 

In this connection let me call to mind two considerations, one 
of which relates to the general opportunities that lie before men 
of scientific and technical training, and the other relates to the 
attitude of a particular class of men. 

We must recognize the fact that in this country the number 
of men engaged in scientific callings has so increased that the 
principle of competition has begun to make itself felt. We are 
approaching the condition of older nations, where the profes- 
sions are crowded and where men must be satisfied with what 
might be called the normal rewards of their professions, In 
scientific work, and even in engineering as well, men must expect 
that the extraordinary opportunities which have come to a few 
for earning great salaries will be fewer, and that the opportuni- 
ties which come to men in these callings will be those which come 
in the regular course of professional life; that the power to earn 
money will adjust itself to a scale corresponding to that of other 
professions, and a large proportion of men entering scientific and 
technical studies must be satisfied, if they are to remain in such 
work, with compensation comparable to that which professors 
and teachers receive, and this in the case of students of excellent 
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ability and zeal. In a word, the time has come in this country 
when engineering is a profession and not a business. 

Again, any teacher recognizes that among his students are a 
certain proportion who have the best intellectual endowment and 
yet will be most successful in places where they work under in- 
structions, where initiation is not the chief factor in success, and 
where faithfulness and devotion count in large measure. It is 
not my purpose to indicate that originality and initiation are not 
as much needed in government service as elsewhere, but that 
there is a place here also for men who, lacking somewhat these 
qualities, are, nevertheless, efficient in carrying out definite work 
committed to them, and many men would find useful and success- 
ful careers as members of a corps of engineers having duties 
fairly well fixed, who would fail to achieve success in competition 
with the world. 

Let me say in brief that the technical and scientific depart- 
ments of the government offer to trained men opportunities for 
useful and honorable careers, that they afford a field for a wide 
and varied training. Many men will find here their best career. 
The value and dignity of the service which the government main- 
tains is sure to be more fully recognized as it is better known. 
The sense of obligation to serve the country in these directions 
will be strengthened by the general growth of patriotism. It 
ought to be just as honorable to serve the country in its civil 
service as it is to serve in army or navy. In England a man is 
proud to place on his visiting card H. M. C. S.—her majesty’s 
civil service. The time ought not to be far distant when in the 
United States a similar connection with the government will be 
considered a matter of honorable distinction. 


Pres. Arthur T. Hadley — It is with great pleasure that I have 
listened to what Dr Pritchett has said on this subject. I have 
but one of his three aspects to deal with in the brief discussion 
that is before us—that which relates to the attitude of our 
~ schools and universities toward the government service. With 
what he has said I heartily sympathize; and if at points in the 
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discussion there appear to be details of difference, it is rather a 
difference of aspect than any fundamental difference of con- 
clusion. 

What attitude should our universities and our schools take in 
preparing men for the service of the government — that most 
wide-reaching and honorable of all services? We have our choice 
of three ways. The English way is to prepare the student for 
the examinations by which he is to enter the government service. 
The French and the German way is to prepare the student for 
the things which will be required of him after he enters the 
government service. What has been, on the whole, the Ameri- 
can way, and what I hope will continue to be, is to prepare the 
student for those larger capacities of usetulness which can not be 
‘required of him, but which must come out of himself, directed 
and guided by patriotism and public sentiment. Of the disad- 
vantage of preparing students for examinations alone, I think 
no word need be said. The English, themselves, recognize their 
folly in thus treating education, as some one of their own number 
has said, ‘as that knowledge which can be tested by civil service 


examinations.” 


The French and German system of preparing 
for the service which is likely to be required has a great deal 
more to commend it. To men who look at things superficially 
it has every thing to commend it. ‘‘ What better can you ask,” 
they say, “than that the man who is to be an engineer shall be 
able to do what the best engineers in the country recognize as 
good? What more can you ask than that the man who is to be 
a naturalist shall know how to do these things which the best men 
in the country recognize as good in natural scienee?”” And so 
on, all along the line. Why does not that give us an ideal civil 
service? The answer is simply this — that what can be required, 
at the very best, represents only the present state of science and 
scientific work, and not its hopes for the future. 

Train a man into habits of execution of the ideas of his 


superiors and you lessen, on the whole, the chance of that man 
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to make progress. If I may borrow, in this room, an illustration 
from the world of law, we all know how fatal it is for a 
young lawyer of 25 or 30 to acquire “clerkly” habits: he 
makes an excellent head clerk, and he never makes any thing 
else. The danger of the French and German method is that the 
students going into the government service will acquire clerkly 
habits; that they will be, at the end of their lives, head clerks. 
Take, for instance, that department of government service which 
I have known most about in France, the department of bridges 
and roads, which has under its charge all railroad inspection, and 
most of the railroad control. There is an admirable school under 
the government of France in this subject; there is a magnificently 
organized civil service; there is an amount of industry and learn- 
ing devoted to this in France which would put America to shame; 
yet Col. Ely, right here in Philadelphia, has found out more 
about the economics of transportation than all the pupils of the 
Ecole des ponts et clausées have found in a whole generation. 
The very accuracy,— over-accuracy — of training has prevented 
France from making progress in railroad administration and rail- 
road economics. I believe it to be more consonant both with 
the genius and with the needs of the American people that our 
colleges should train students as they now do, less usefully, per- 
haps, in certain details, to their immediate superiors, but with 
more of the spirit of science for science’s sake and more breadth 
of view of things that lie outside the sphere of their own lives. 
This, and this only, will enable them to move with the world 
and to give not what the needs of the office require so much as 
what the needs of America and the world’s progress require. 

I am, of course, far from denying or ignoring the difficulties 


so well brought out by Dr Pritchett. Where a man is trained in 


one line of specialty, and zealous in the study of that specialty, 


he often fails to take into account the economics of the situation, 
and fails to be a good government expert because he deals with 
his own science too purely as a science; but Dr Pritchett’s sug- 
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gested correction seems to me dangerous. You have an ento- 
mologist, and you want to use him for economic work in ento- 
mology. If you superadd to his training in entomology, a train- 
ing in economics, also, you will, I fear, make him two kinds of a 
narrow man: he will not only have his narrow entomologic view, 
but he will have a particular set of economic views to which he 
is wedded, which may look well for the moment, but which will 
rather unfit him, than fit him for adaptation in the immediate 
future. What I believe we need is, not so much the special 
instruction in commercial geography as general instruction which 
will give the man breadth; training in theories of other things 
besides entomology, which shall make not a specialist in two 
subjects, but a man who is first a man and only secondarily a 
specialist. To avoid the danger of going backward to the French 
system, I would suggest, not the preparation on all the kinds of 
things that an official is likely to need, but a general preparation 
plus the special preparation in his most important line or field. 

Then there is another reason, I believe, why we must hold to 
the training of men in scientific ideals rather than to the training 
in the variety of specific lines needed; and that is this: our schools 
in their attitude toward the scientific work of the government 
(and this holds true, also, of their attitude toward the training 
for the diplomatic and consular service of the government) have 
another task besides the preparation of the men who are to go 
into this technical service. They must also give the public a 
higher ideal of what its government service can properly do. 
We have to do not simply with the problem of preparing a supply 
of good engineers and good consular agents, but also with the 
more difficult task of preparing in the minds of the American 
public a demand for good engineers and good. consular agents. 
This is at the present moment one of the hardest parts of the 
work; and I am glad to join most heartily with the opening words 
of Dr Pritchett’s address in expressing a hope that our educa- 


tional institutions will by precept and yet more by inspiration 
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teach their students the importance of serving the government 
properly — of having a high type of men in the government 
service, and will lead those who do not go into government ser- 
vice to insist on this view just as much as those who do. If you 
train more good men in certain lines without at the same time 
training the public to value those lines more —if you develop 
the supply without taking care of the demand — you will have 
an overproduction of specialists, you will have a number of good 
men who are not for the time being appreciated, who will be 
underpaid and who will, by a reaction, bring us back into that 
theory of uneducated civil service from which we are just emerg- 
ing. But, if you teach people to conceive high ideals of scien- 
tific work as it can be conducted by the government as well as 
in the laboratory —if you make the American public understand 
what is really needed of its heads of departments, what is really 
needed of the men growing up to fill their places, what is really 
needed of its diplomatic agents under our new policies and in 
our new possessions, what is needed of its consuls and trade repre- 
sentatives, then you begin at the point where you can affect. 
people in the mass, where you can secure not only the talent but 
the pay; and by working from both ends instead of from one 
end only, can affect a lasting and thorough reform. May it be 
the work of all of us engaged in education, whether in the uni- 
versity, in the college, in the secondary school or in the primary 
school, in general education or in technical education, to stimu- 
late this scientific ideal which shall not only give a supply of 
good workers but shall give their work that recognition which 
makes a demand for the supply, and an honor commensurate with 
the task. 


PREPARATION FOR THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE 


Ass’t Sec. David J. Hill—-The relation of American uni- 


versities and colleges to the public service of the country is a 
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topie worthy of frequent reconsideration from many points of 
view. It is specially promising to see these institutions coming 
forward with patriotic enthusiasm in a period of national expan- 
sion fraught with new and perplexing problems, to ask what they 
can do to aid in preparing young men for the ever enlarging 
work of the future. The most hopeful sign of these changeful 
times, which mark a new era in the growth of the nation, is the 
general solicitude that the new responsibilities of the country 
be fully met and its new obligations worthily discharged. 

The present moment may well afford an occasion for a new 
recognition of the large debt which the country already owes to 
its institutions of higher learning for their past contributions to 
the public service. The principles of free government have never 
had more vigilant or faithful guardians than the schools of the 
country, and a survey of our political history discloses the fact 
that the public policies which have finally prevailed in every 
great contest are those which have been proposed and advocated 
by educated men. To the concrete victories of intelligence which 
mark the progress of our national evolution must be added that 
greatest triumph of all —the universal conviction that the deter- 
mining forces of our public life lie in the intelligence of the 
people, to which, in the last analysis, successful appeal can be 
made only by the presentation of clear ideas. 

One of the fruits of this conviction is the urgent demand, 
never before so strong, that only men of intelligence and training 
be intrusted with the conduct of public business. At no period 
in our country’s history has the nation been so insistent regarding 
the competency of its public servants. The most glaring light 
of publicity is turned on every public act and every public agent, 
and notorious inefficiency has become incompatible with long 
tenure of public office. If we ask for the cause of this, the an- 
swer is, that our institutions of learning, aided by the press, have 
raised the general level of public opinion to such a hight, and 
given it such direction, that, in spite of powerful opposing forces, 
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political action is potently influenced by the best thought of the 
country. 

It would be an interesting task to trace the direct influence of 
the universities and colleges of the land on the great leaders in 
the shaping of our public policy, both past and present, particu- 
larly on the great masters of administration. Whether gradu- 
ates or not, great numbers of them have been to some extent 
enlightened by university instruction. This is true in a pre- 
eminent degree of the chief administrative officers of the United 
States at the present time. The president and his cabinet have, 
without exception, enjoyed in some measure the stimulating in- 
fluences of college or university life, or appropriated their best 
fruits by scholarly associations and private study. Allegheny 
college, Brown university, Harvard university, Hamilton college, 
Lafayette college and Union college have helped to shape the 


thoughts and inspire the pursuits of those men who now occupy 


the chief administrative offices of the nation, and each one of 
these institutions has, no doubt, been tributary to that mastery 
of men and conditions which is essential to the discharge of public 
duty. 

If we imagine, as we may, that, in truth, the present efficiency 
of these high officials is not in great degree owing to any par- 
ticular thing they may have learned at school, the thought may 
help to steady our minds in answering the question, “‘ How may 
American universities and colleges best prepare men for the 
public service?” The great administrator and the great diplo- 
matist are obviously not the products of any school, nor can any 
curriculum of study be devised that will assure the production 
of administrative or diplomatic capacity. The germs of success 
in these pursuits must be in the young men themselves, a part 
of those innate potentialities without which education is a mere 
mechanical futility, a process of transforming one kind of dull- 
ness into another, more learned and self-confident, perhaps, and 


therefore more incorrigible. As great administration and great 
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diplomacy depend wholly on wise initiative in the presence of 
new conditions, neither can ever be taught by rule. The utmost 
that can be done for any human being, to fit him for a great réle 
in either pursuit, is 1) to strengthen his intelligence by judicious 
exercise, without essential reference to the subject-matter of his 
thought; and 2) to supply him with a full equipment of aids and 
instruments which he can use as the occasion may require in his 
special department of activity. 

It is profitable to remember that the training of the intelli- 
gence is not only different from the installation of particular 
mental furniture, but is even of an opposite nature. Intellectual 
development is essentially a subjective process whose end is the 
promotion of mental spontaneity. Equipment for definite pur- 
suits is characteristically objective and aims at conforming the 
operations of the mind to some fixed and determined order of 
reality. To be a little simpler, discipline acts directly on the 
mind itself; equipment furnishes the mind with useful contents. 

The old-fashioned college laid stress on the development of 
the mind itself, without being too solicitous about the extent of 
mental furniture. It is perhaps not desirable at this time to 
discuss the question whether or not the modern college is drifting 
away from that idea, or whether it is wise to do so, but it is im- 
portant to emphasize the certainty that, because the administrator 
and the diplomatist are always confronting new problems and 
must rely on their ability to invent new solutions, mental force 
is even more essential to them than mental furniture. With this 
reflection we may, perhaps, relegate the question of how mental 
force may be best developed to those specialists whose business 
it is to solve that most fundamental of all educational problems, 
what constitutes the most effective discipline of human intelli- 
gence? When they have solved that problem, the part of the 
colleges at least in preparing men for public service will become 
clear, and we may assign as their task the forming of the mind, 
leaving to the universities and the special schools the provision 
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ef those particular aids and instruments which the various public 
interests may demand. 

But the furnishing of the mind, its equipment with specific 
means for attaining specific results, though secondary, must not 
be neglected. And in this, without doubt, we have much prog- 
ress yet to make, at least many new tasks and enterprises to con- 
sider. It certainly will not be practicable to add new studies 
to the college course, already overcrowded, without rendering it 
too discursive, and thereby diminishing its disciplinary value. 
But the university and the special school, aiming professedly at 
fitting men for specific pursuits, may indefinitely expand their 
range of studies without affecting their institutional character, if 
only these studies are profitable for the purposes of those who 
pursue them. What new studies then, would be useful to those 
intending to fit themselves for the administrative and diplomatic 
service of the United States? 

The events of the past two years have had on the American 
people an effect not incomparable to that of the discovery of 
America on Europe in the 15th century. A whole world of pre- 
viously unknown or unconsidered facts of far-reaching import 
has suddenly burst on the minds of the American people. We 
find our thought turning from the familiar shores of the Atlantic 


and looking out on the Pacific — unexpectedly made the center 





of international activity —and our government charged with 
great interests and responsibilities for which as a people we are 
wholly unprepared. Busied with our domestic occupations, 
spreading out over our western territories and building up new 
states, populating vast areas hitherto untenanted and developing 
our immense industries, we had hardly noticed that Africa was 
already possessed and distributed by the powers of Europe, China 
on the point of dismemberment, and all Asia about to be divided 
into protectorates. We are shocked to see that we have few 


coaling stations for our small navy, hardly any merchant marine 


on the seas, no conception of a general commercial policy, and 
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that we have not even been considered in all the changes that 
have silently taken place without our observation. While other 
nations are planning to take and to hold the future markets of 
the world, we have not risen above the debate whether our in- 
dustries should be managed by individuals or corporations. And 
yet we perceive that we have greatly expanded our circumference 
and increased our points of contact with other nations, have 
stumbled on vast, unappreciated opportunities, and that we have 
somehow drifted into the possession of ships of war that have 
won the greatest naval victories —the only important naval 
victories — of modern times. And now today, seeing that we have 
great dependencies and have never studied administration, are 
conducting great diplomatic enterprises and have never studied 
diplomacy, our people are, like Rip Van Winkle, waking out of 
sleep and asking, “‘ How shall we prepare ourselves for the new 
requirements of the public service, which will exact our best 
thought and our best endeavors?” 

One thing is plain, that it is time for our universities to teach 
our people what they do not know; and the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ What new courses of study do we need?” is to be sought 
in the depths of our ignorance — which is sufficiently ample to 
justify several new professorships, if only the professors could 
be found. But here, indeed, is a striking revelation of our in- 
tellectual poverty, for our needs are so great that our first neces- 
sity is to create the sources of supply. 

Passing over in silence the many useful courses of instruction 
already offered in our universities, some of them recently intro- 
duced, it may not be improper to name a few new topics which 
might prove of value if properly discussed. 

Among our most obvious and most immediate necessities at 
present is competent instruction on the great subject of com- 
mercial geography, showing the development and diffusion of 
modern industry, the present regions of production, the lines of 
distribution and exchange and the means of transportation. An- 
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other important topic is comparative commercial and marine 
legislation, showing the legal conditions which at present must 
be taken into consideration along with the natural and material 
conditions of industry and commerce and the methods by which 
the various civilized states hinder or facilitate commercial inter- 
course. Akin to this is the subject of international treaties and 
conventions affecting the interests of industry and commerce, 
with indications of the advantages which might result from their 
extension or modification. 

From a broader point of view might be considered the history 
of European colonization, its methods and results, as shown by 
comparative study, to be followed by courses on colonial organi- 
zation, government and administration. A comparative study of 
consular systems and methods would prove an interesting and 
instructive field of inquiry. The fiscal methods and legislation 
of different countries, specially of those less known, would repay 
an attentive examination in connection with their general eco- 
nomic status. 

A vast and attractive field is now open to the student in the 
study of the far east, destined to be for the next century a focal 
point for the convergence of all civilizing agencies and offering 
great opportunities for both private and public enterprise. Its 
languages have hitherto been studied chiefly by the comparative 
philologist, and vast interests have often hung on the doubtful 
trustworthiness of native interpreters. In combination with ade- 
quate and professional equipment in almost any great branch of 
knowledge, a mastery of two or three oriental languages would 
probably open a great career to any young man with the force 
and initiative to be worthy of it; and yet he would not at present 
know where to go to acquire them, unless to Paris, where Arabic, 
Turkish, Malay, Armenian, modern Greek, Chinese, Japanese, 
Annamite, Hindustani, Russian and Roumanian may all be 
learned in one school. But what is to be hoped in America for 


these provincial tongues of the orient when the great cosmopoli- 
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tan languages, such as French, German and Spanish, are taught 
like Greek and Latin in our colleges, if taught at all — taught 
merely to be read and not to be spoken, as if a language could 
find its natural home in the eye rather than in the tongue, the 
very author of its being? It is the misfortune of a great people, 
boastful of its millions, oceupying the greater part of a continent, 
and drawing into the maelstrom of its common speech the babel- 
of strange tongues brought by countless immigrants, to ignore 
the languages of other nations, each with its own wealth of idiom 
and literature. Where the Dutch diplomat, forced by the pro- 
vincialism of his mother tongue, or the Russian, compelled by 
his barbarous dialect, to learn other languages, moves with poly- 
glot grace amid cosmopolitan companies, saluting his confréres 
in their native speech, the American minister frequently per- 
spires in silent isolation in his unique evening dress — an island 
of awkwardness in a sea of €ourtly ease — wishing he had really 
learned French at college, or afterward, but so glad that he is 
an American that he feels a proud contempt for the buzzing 
multitude that knows so many different ways of saying nothing! 
And yet, it would be no disgrace to our diplomatic representa- 
tives, and even to our consuls, if they could all speak the lan- 
guage of the country to which they are accredited. If our na- 
tional preeminence were not so great, if real diplomacy were 
by any chance called for, we, if not they, would esteem this 
knowledge a necessity. 

But to what end should the colleges and universities train and 
equip men for the public service? Will they be wanted and can 
they find a career? 

These questions are too large for a categorical answer. The 
truth is, there are only a few really administrative or diplomatic 
offices in our national government, the great majority of the 
positions under the executive branch of the public service being 
in no proper sense administrative. They are parts of a great 
system, like the treasury, for example, where the official duties 
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are strictly prescribed by law and can not be varied, and are filled 
by persons who certainly require and usually possess excellent 
intelligence and good education but are really functionaries rather 
than administrators. It may be that the insular dependencies of 
the United States may call for a few well trained administrative 
officers; but, if the policy of developing as rapidly as possible the 
capacities of the natives be followed, these posts will not be 
numerous, will soon be filled, and if well filled, not soon vacant. 

As regards the diplomatic service, there are in all only 35 
heads of missions sent out by our government, and a correspond- 
ing number of secretaries of legation. 

The consular service, so often misrepresented and so little 
understood, has not been included in the statement just made, 
because it is wholly distinct from the diplomatic service, having 
nothing in common with it except residence abroad. Though 
it might easily be improved, that service is not so bad as its 
critics are fond of representing, and is much better than the 
country deserves in view of the small attention paid to it. Among 
its representatives are many learned, able and faithful men, 
worthy of the highest honor, and conferring honor on their 
their country. In practical efficiency, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of system in the preparation and selection of our consular 
officers, they compare favorably with any like body of men in 
the service of any other country. If it is objected that these 
posts are sometimes filled by persons selected for purely political 
reasons, it may be answered that men capable of rendering dis- 
tinguished political services at home may also render excellent 
service to the commerce of the country abroad. The series of 
consular reports, now published in monthly and daily editions, 
besides most valuable special reports, have evoked the highest 
praise abroad, where no parallel exists. If the service could be 
reorganized and related more effectively to the extension of our 
foreign trade, as other countries with a department of foreign 


commerce have done, the consular body could easily be made an 
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instrument of extending the commerce of the country that would 
increase the industries of our citizens by hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

While really competent experts are likely to be needed to a 
greater extent than in the past, under persent conditions the, 
government service can not properly be regarded as offering a 
professional career. The young American should be encouraged 
to take a personal interest in all public questions and to study 
as far as he is able such of them as appeal to his tastes or promise 
to reward his attention by enlarging his knowledge or usefulness, 
but not led to feel that mere competency on his part is a sufficient 
claim to public office. There is a deep antipathy on the part of 
the American people to the idea of an aristocracy of officeholders 
in any branch of the public service, and this idea is undoubtedly 
an essential element of our system of government. Competency 
is certainly to be insisted on, but not every competent man can 
be employed, nor can every man expect perpetual employment 
because he has been once placed in office. However embarrass- 
ing these propositions may be in practice, they are undoubtedly 
true and must be reckoned with. It results that the tenure of 
public office has in it an unavoidable element of uncertainty. 

While it will doubtless continue to be true that many qualities 
can be developed only in the world and by the world’s work, 
rather than in any school, it is the high privilege of the universi- 
ties to take bright minds, sharpened and stimulated by the col- 
leges, lead them on into unexplored fields of research, and en- 
courage them under wise guidance to gather important facts and 
give them a lucid exposition, publishing their best work, so that 
it will find its way into the general circulation and become avail- 
able to men who are reaching out after these things and whose 
thought and action may be fertilized by it. Then, some day, 
when these men are wanted for a special purpose, the country 
will know where to find them, and if it can use them, they will 
have a chance to serve their fellow citizens; for that is the true 
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significance of holding a public office. But an officeholder by 
career, in a country like ours, is not to be envied either for his 
chances of conspicuous success or for the wisdom of his ambition. 
He is never so good an officer as when he is altogether independ- 
ent of public position and sees no terrors in private life. The 
best preparation which the colleges and universities can give to 
young men for service to the government is to inspire them, first 
of all, with the spirit of patriotism, and then teach them all that 
patriots ought to know, among other things how to be happy 
without public position, and thus fill the land with faithful and 
intelligent men, able to serve their country in its hour of need, 
standing everywhere for high ideals and the healthful criticism 
of public policy, and ready, whenever the occasion may arise, to 
serve their day and generation with the best talents at their 
command. 


Pres. J. G. Schurman —[ would remind you that the subject 
under discussion is, ‘‘ How shall American universities and col- 
leges best prepare men for the public service; ” and that question 
relates itself to two divisions of the work of the government: 
first, its scientific and technical work, and, secondly, its diplo- 
matic and administrative work. After the papers and addresses, 
able, and in some cases even eloquent, to which you have listened, 
I thought it might be well for me, as initiating the farther dis- 
cussion to which the meeting now addresses itself, to sum up some 
of the points which, so far at least as I can see, have been very 
generally accepted by the speakers, and perhaps clear up one or 
two apparent contradictions. I feel, as a university man, a good 
deal of satisfaction in learning from Pres. Pritchett, who has 
had admirable experience, that our colleges and universities are 
now doing pretty nearly all the government wants of them in 
fitting men for its scientific and technical work. I think that, if 
Pres. Pritchett modified that general statement, it was only 
in the minor direction of suggesting that scientifically trained 


men who went into the government service should keep in mind, 
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not only the execution of the primary motive of truth for truth’s 
sake, but, as supplementing that motive, the desirability of apply- 
ing scientific truth to the industrial interests of the country; and, 
though there seems to be some contradiction between himself 
and Pres. Hadley at this point, I thought it grew out of a mis- 
understanding. Pres. Hadley said that, if we had, for instance, 
an, entomologist who was a specialist in that subject, he thought 
it would be a mistake to invite him to study economies with the 
object of enlarging him, becattse, in that event, we might simply 
have a double-narrow specialist; but I think Pres. Pritchett 
had in mind not any study of the science of economics, but rather 
the application of your expert’s entomologic knowledge to the 
economic uses to which, in this country, it may be put. 

Let me illustrate by an example falling under my own experi- 
ence. We have at Cornell university a professor of entomology. 
He has occupied a high position in the government service, and 
has won renown among his colleagues as an independent investi- 
gator. Three or four years ago in our state of New York the 
pear crop was afflicted with the psylla, which did enormous injury. 
Prof. Comstock, our entomologist, had been studying kindred 
insects — in some cases working out their life history for from 
fifty to sixty generations. There was no incompatibility between 
this devotion to truth for truth’s sake and the bringing of that 
particular truth face to face with the ravaging of our peartrees 
in the state of New York. He proceeded to bring the two to- 
gether and to devise a method for protecting our orchards; and 
I have it from an expert that in the single county of Niagara 
alone he saved our state over a million dollars. I take it that 
Pres. Pritchett simply meant to suggest that the scientific men 
who desire to devote themselves to the scientific and technical 
service of the government, should keep in mind this feasibility 
of applying their knowledge to industrial uses. 

I could not, however, say that without also adding that from 
the university point of view I have the fullest sympathy with 
the position laid down by Pres. Hadley. I feel, as strongly as 
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any man here can feel, that if our colleges and universities de- 
generated merely into institutions whose object was the aceumu- 
lation of wealth in the country, they would miss the high object 
of their foundation and their maintenance. “Truth for truth’s 
sake ” has been and must be the watchword of scientific investi- 
gation and the banner of our universities; but between that high’ 
ideal and this secondary consideration to which I have called 
your attention, I see no incompatibility, and I doubt very much 
if the gentlemen who have preceded me do, either. I will now 
add that, since our colleges and universities are, as Pres. Pritchett 
reports, doing the work so well, and since there are only 2700 
scientific positions open to them (a third of these being filled by 
medical men and a fourth by engineers), it seems to me scarcely 
worth while for all of the colleges and universities of the country 
to consider the question of either modifying their program or 
their methods of instruction for the sake of serving even a little 
more completely the needs of the remaining members of this 
corps. We are doing pretty well as it is: let us aim at our own 
ideals, and in realizing them, go on to serve the government as 
we have been doing. 

When we turn to the other division of the public service, the 
administrative and the diplomatic branches, we find ourselves at 
once confronted by the fact to which Sec. Hill has called atten- 
tion, namely, that we have only some three dozen positions to 
deal with. I think it is very important to emphasize that con- 
sideration, because some of our progressive and ambitious uni- 
versities have suggested schools for the preparation of men for 
the public service; and I had it in mind to say what Dr Hill has 
already brought to your attention, that it would be a mistake, if 
not worse than a mistake, for the colleges to institute such pre- 
paratory schools for the diplomatic and consular service and en- 
courage young men to enter them, for the simple, practical reason 
that there is no career to which such training leads. Sec. Hill 


has mentioned a number of subjects which may justly be taught 
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in our colleges and universities and taken by men proposing to 
enter the public service, but he himself has not been long enough 
away from university work to forget that students can not study 
everything, and that human life in these days is short; and I 
don’t know whether we should encourage men who are thinking 
of the diplomatic service even to study the oriental languages. 

I remember last year, when I was in Japan, meeting a number 
of distinguished Japanese statesmen; and I had, as my inter- 
preter, a young American student who spoke the language flu- 
ently; and he said to me, before I left, that he was anxious about 
his future — he had gone out to the country some years ago; he 
had admirably equipped himself for government service, yet he 
did not know but in one year, or in four years, he might be dis- 
missed from that service and all the preparation he had spent on 
it rendered absolutely tiseless. “ Now,” he said, “it is different 
with the English system. There is Sir Ernest Satow, the English 
minister: he began here in Japan as a student interpreter; and, 
being in their diplomatic service [the English service being or- 
ganized in a way that ours is not] he rose from one thing to an- 
other till he finally reached the highest position in the service. 
But,” said my young friend, “for me there is probably no such 
outlook.” And I must say that in China and Japan that impres- 
sion was borne in on my mind very strongly, and it was confirmed 
by what I afterward heard in conversation with See. Hill and 
others in Washington. How are appointments made to the diplo- 
matie and consular service? Suppose this University of Pennsyl- 
vania trains men in history, in diplomacy — the history of diplo- 
macy — and international law and, if you like, oriental languages ; 
what chance is there of one of your graduates getting a position 
in the orient? The president must nominate to the senate; and 
the senator, or senators, from this state, (if appointments are to 
be made from this state) will have the controlling voice in the 
ratification of the nomination; and it is just as likely that a man 


without any such expert training would, under those circum- 
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stances, receive the appointment as the man you have elaborately 
qualified for the work in the University of Pennsylvania. That 
is the fact; we have to recognize the fact; but, while that is the 
practical obstacle, I feel great sympathy with the other, theoretic 
objection (if I might so eall it) to school preparation for the 
public service. The great administrators have had no such train- 
ing; they have been men who have received, as we say, a good 
general education, that is, in Latin, Greek, mathematics, ete. 
That is the sort of man who has made the great diplomatist and 
administrator of the past; and it is very doubtful, it seems to me, 
whether, if we founded a specific school, after the analogy of 
engineering, or mining, which taught men specific subjects — 
which would qualify for the administrative or diplomatic career — 
they would make any greater success of it than their prede- 
cessors, under an entirely different system of training, have 
achieved in the past. If, therefore, as has been said, the col- 
leges and universities are doing very well so far as the scientific 
and technical branches of the government service are concerned, 
I am disposed to espouse the same conclusion with regard to the 
diplomatic and administrative service of the government. In 
the first place, you have a very small number of places to fill; 
in the second place, the men you have elaborately trained for 
them will, in all probability, not get them; and in the third place, 
the kind of general training you have given in the past has worked 
well. On the whole, therefore, I think we may congratulate the 
colleges and universities on what they are doing for the country, 
and push on in somewhat the same lines in the future as have 
been followed in the past. 


Discussion 


Prof. Joseph French Johnson — In preparing myself for this dis- 
cussion, I very naturally thought of what I should say if I pre- 
pared an extemporaneous speech, and I went over the various 
points. I said to myself, “I should want to know, first of all, 


whether or not the university is under any obligation at all to 
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do anything for the public service. In the second place, I should 
want to decide whether or not the public service is in need of 
anything that can be done by a university.” I have learned 
this afternoon that it hardly pays to prepare for the public ser- 
vice, for the compensation is only that of teachers and college 
professors on the average. I have also learned that there are 
very few positions open in the public service. 

I am inclined to think that this part of the subject has been 
narrowed too much. There are in the employ of the federal 
government, I believe, about 200,000 men in various positions. 
But the federal government is only a small part of our public 
service. The most important part of our public service, that 
public service for which the university should train young men, 
if it should train them for any, is, in my opinion, the service 
which is nearest to us, the municipal and state service, in which 
several hundred thousand men are employed. 

But is it the duty of the university to prepare young men for 
the public service? It may be assumed that the university can 
do something to enable a young man to become a more efficient 
public servant than he would be without the university’s help; 
but is it the university’s duty to do so? That question is an- 
swered by implication this afternoon by one of the speakers, it 
seemed to me, in the negative, to the effect that nothing in par- 
ticular need be done more than is now being done by the uni- 
versity. Two theories of education: have been hinted at this 
afternoon: The one, that education should aim to produce (and 
this statement of it, I notice, always brings forth approval) not 
the narrow specialist, but the all-around man, of broad sympa- 
thies and far-reaching interests; the other, that education should 
aim to stimulate the thinking faculties, to cultivate intelligence, 
to teach young men to reason from cause to effect, and incident- 
ally to cultivate character, broad sympathies, ete. Now if we 
take the first view of education, I think we must admit that the 


university need do nothing more than it is now doing for the 
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preparation of young men for the public service. You can not 
do it in the undergraduate department; for, if you try it there, 
you are introducing, according to that view of education, a bread- 
and-butter element into a scheme devised to produce the beautiful 
result called culture, you are reducing the student to the level of 
the Yankee who was “ satisfied to work for salt pork and sundown.” 
Hencé, according to this view, the preparation for public life, if 
to be given at all, must be given in special schools, as is done 
in the case of the law and of medicine. The needs of the public 
service, however, are so varied that it is impossible to compress 
them into the curriculum of a single school. If we admit that 
universities are under obligations to train young men for public 
life, we must, therefore, so arrange the undergraduate courses, 
the college curriculum, that the young man in pursuit of a bach- 
elor’s degree may. get a liberal education and at the same time 
come out prepared to do something for his country. 

I, for one, have reached the conclusion that culture, or liberal 
education, is best achieved if a young man is put into the study 
of matters in which he is interested and is made familiar with 
the facts which he ought to know to be successful in the career 
he chooses. I can illustrate the method by a recent occurrence. 
A few weeks ago I had an opportunity to give some students a 
taste of practical politics, a subject in which they had interest. 
I had heard that watchers were wanted by the municipal league. 
I told these young men, “ Now is your chance to learn some- 
thing about politics”, and they went and served and reported 
to me the next day. One man came to me with a black eye. He 
had served, I think,‘in the 5th ward — down there where a cer- 
tain candidate was elected by— well, by practical methods 
(laughter), not by ideal methods. Another one came with a 
bruised lip; and a third one came in with a button off his coat; 
and three others, without any marks. I think you will agree 


with me in awarding first honor to the man with the black eye, 


second, to the man with the bruised lip; third, to the man with 
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the lost button; but the others — I am waiting to find out, really, 
what the other men did do. 

It seems to me it must be recognized, not only by the univer- 
sity but by the public, that the university sets out to accomplish 
a definite, tangible thing —that the university is not responsible 
for the character, for the morals, the vices, or anything else of 
the community or of its graduates. There is one thing that the 
university can be held responsible for; if it has given its degree 
to a young man who is stupid, who can not think, who can not 
follow from cause to effect, who, in short, is a dunderhead, then 
the university is to blame. But, if its graduates turn out crim- 
inals and land in prison, it is not to blame. Character-building 
is the result of many forces — of the home, the church, the Sun- 
dayschool, the newspaper, the novel, the red, the yellow and 
the drab. All those things conspire to make our young men have 
fine characters or bad characters. The university is not respon- 
sible for character. The one definite purpose of the university, 
it seems to me, is to make young men able to think clearly and 
to give them a mental furniture — I do not like that expression 
very well 





a mental equipment, a body of knowledge, worth 
thinking about. When you have gotten these two things into a 
young man — something worth thinking about, and the ability 
to think about it, I don’t care whether the “ it” is political geog- 
raphy, botany, history, or Latin, or Greek, he is going to have, 
it seems to me, a university education, and be a man of whom 


the university, his alma mater, may well be proud. 


Prof. Edward H. Magill — I feel like saying a word in regard 
to what has been said by the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat. I acknowledge the truth of much that he has said — of 
most that he has said; but a certain conclusion I wish to oppose, 
and that is, that the universities can be expected only to do work 
that is to produce certain intellectual results, and that they are 
not responsible for the character of the men they turn out, but 
simply for their scholarship. What was said seemed to me to 
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amount to that; and I want to say that all that is based on an 
altogether wrong principle in the management of colleges and 
of universities. (Applause) The speaker wants to throw the 
responsibility off on the church and the newspaper and other 
influences, and argues that, if the university gives this intellectual 
training, it has done its duty. Those who have watched the 
work of college professors for a quarter of a century have ob- 
served that too many of them feel that their duties are performed 
if they meet their students, turning their backs on them when 
the hour is over, and never seeing them, or exercising any other 
influence on them till they meet again in class. It is the greatest 
possible mistake: a mistake that is being made by our colleges 
all the time. I can speak more for the colleges than for the 
universities, but I believe I can speak for the universities, too; 
there is too much of this throwing off of responsibility. 

That single word was all I wanted to add at this point; and I 
think it is something worthy of our serious thought. We should 
remember that while the university may be doing what is required 
as preparation for the public service, it has another and a higher 
duty to perform as well. Let us not put the responsibility else- 
where, and, when men that we send out from our colleges and 
universities do not turn out the moral characters that we ex- 
pected, let us never say, “ We are not responsible for that, but 
merely for their intellectual training.” 


Pres. Ethelbert-D. Warfield -— There is a phase of this question 
which, to my surprise, has not been touched on this afternoon, 
and which is worth considering for a moment. Speaking from 
the point of view of the college, I do not feel very much respon- 
sibility in the matter. But we in the college feel that one of 
the great evils of the existing.conditions of higher training, as 
apart from higher education, is the constant attempt in our 
country to repeat over and over again various phases of instruc- 
tion without any adequate preparation by our universities for 
carrying men on to the very highest point that can be attained in 
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those subjects. One of the reasons why we have sent so many 
students abroad is the fact that provision is made in the various 
European universities for the teaching by men of the very high- 
est standing of their special branches of learning. We have gone 
forward in some directions in university teaching, making pro- 
vision for very minute scholarship, for instance, in various de- 
partments of science and of philology, but we have made very little 
progress in the direction of preparation for the public service. 
As a teacher in the department of history and political science, 
I have looked in vain in the curriculums of our universities 
for professors to whom I could send men who needed special 
development along these lines. I believe that one of the great 
obstacles to university development in America is ambition on 
the part of each university to do all the work that is to be done 
in the whole educational field. This is partly due to the unfor- 
tunate rivalry among our institutions. If we would coordinate 
the work —if one university would appoint some man of the 
very highest distinction, for instance, in international law, who 
would be recognized by all of the universities as the most dis- 
tinguished professor in that department, and we all felt that we 
could send our men to that man for a semester; and if another 
university were to appoint under similar conditions a master in 
the department of commercial geography, and so the whole field 
could be covered, we should incidentally prepare men for the 
very highest walks of the public service, and also give them that 
high and excellent university training which we are seeking more 
and more for the graduates of our colleges. 

And one of the purposes that these great universities which 
are growing so wealthy can subserve is this, of calling into their 
service special teachers in these great departments. I hope there 
will be a growing cooperation among our universities which will 
not only enable the colleges to know where they can send men 
to do advanced work, but will make the universities feel that 
the same thing can be practised here as is practised abroad, the 
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sending of men from one university to take a part of their course 
in a sister university. 

What we need is to give up local rivalries and to bring the 
whole educational system — school, college and university —un- 
der one common influence, which will be the best advantage of 
the best men throughout the country. In the department of 
American history and international affairs there is great room 
for development in this field. 

I am heartily in sympathy with what Dr Magill has said; and 
I believe that what the history of the American universities 
teaches most distinctly is that the great teachers — some of the 
notable presidents like Dr Witherspoon in the noble revolution- 
ary days of Princeton — have exercised, and such can still exer- 
cise, a great civic influence. We need to impress on our time 
not only that America is the biggest country in the world, but 
that it should be the most intelligent leader of the thought of 
the world. There is nothing that is more mortifying than the 
absolute indifference of our people, for instance, as has been so 
well said, to a practical knowledge of foreign languages. We 
inherit it from our motherland, England. She has always had 
the same contempt for a foreign tongue. But we ought to over- 
come this, and seek to impress a generous recognition of other 
nations as a part of our high ideal of civic usefulness. 

I believe that every university and every college should exert, 
not incidentally, but essentially, a moral and civic influence. 


Prin. Phoebus W. Lyon — There is a real satisfaction in being 
in front of an audience and not being anybody in particular. I 
am not president of any college, and we have heard from presi- 
dents of colleges; but it is sometimes interesting to have the view 
that comes from an ordinary school. Now we so-called pro- 
fessors in our schools send boys up to the colleges and universi- 
ties, and they come back, and we talk to them once in a while; 
and we get teachers who are graduates from colleges and we 
inquire of them and learn a little; and this comes to me as in 
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some way a trouble needing remedy, that our scholars who go 
through college return deficient in what I like to call general 
information. They know their Latin all right, they get their 
literature finely, they do well in their mathematics; but they 
do not know the geography that has come out since they went 
to college. They read their newspapers, yet it is largely the 
page that has the football news in it and not so much the page 
about the Boxer; and they are trying in some way or other to 
become generally intelligent without having any definite plan 
for it. There ought to be a remedy for that thing. I talk to 
a good many college graduates and I don’t find them at all in- 
telligent along the lines of those things that are public policy. 
I asked a graduate of one of our leading colleges a day or two 
ago what he thought about the shipping bill, and he didn’t 
know what I meant at all. That man is not qualified to enter 
public office; and yet he did well in his college. Now, in some 
way or other, we have got to have some professor of current 
events who will teach scholars how to read the newspaper, how 
to learn the things going on about them every day and thus be- 
come more deeply interested in the large things of the world; 
and then they will be qualified to fill public offices, and then the 
office will seek them, and the college will be doing a work for 
the country that will thus satisfy the calls of patriotism. 





2 Friday evening 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
LITERATURE AND THE TEACHER 
BY PRIN. JOHN G. WIGHT, NEW YORK 
The delights of literature, inexhaustible and of infinite variety, 
like the mercies of Providence, are new every morning and fresh 


every evening. Those who have once tasted these delights ever 
afterward turn to them with spontaneous and constant devotion. 
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The intellect, with endless range of contact, drinks from literature 
as from a fountain of eternal freshness — a fountain adequately 
defined as “ the highest thought of the highest minds in the most 
perfect shape.” Aristotle used to declare that there is the same 
difference between the learned and the unlearned as between the 
living and the dead, a distinction attributable chiefly to the con- 
tents of books. 

As it is thought to be easy to follow either the animal or the 
intellectual life, but difficult to combine the two, so it is easy 
for the teacher either to stick closely to his last, remaining un- 
inspired by “the sweet amenities of books’’, or, on the other 
hand, neglectful of his profession, to live exclusively in a subli- 
mated literary atmosphere; but to unite the dull routine of pro- 
fessional exactions with an uplifting general culture, “hic labor 
est.” Whatever his peculiar temptations to pursue general cul- 
ture may be, the physical and mental drudgery of the teacher’s 
daily work obliges him to do so under many disadvantages. As 
a student he is subject to exasperating interruptions and number- 
less distractions; and yet he is doomed to persevere against all 
obstacles, unless willing to resign himself to intellectual stagna- 
tion. A discriminating literary man once said he liked the Ameri- 
can sculptor, Powers, because he didn’t put all of himself into 
marble. 

The teacher of the best type will be something more than a 
teacher, and specially will find in books compensation for pro- 
fessional ennui, and a needed seasoning for his daily life. It 
has been said that to many people books and flowers are as neces- 
sary as bread. The passion for the literary creations of genius 
is often as inexplicable as it is exorbitant. When alone, Rous- 
seau always dined with a book. Petrarch was found dead with 
his head resting on a book. Alexander the Great always carried 
Homer with him. St Chrysostom used to sleep with a copy of 
Aristotle under his pillow. Darwin found, much to his regret, 
that his tendency toward scientific research had killed all his 
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natural love for music and poetry. Despite the paradox, literary 
men sometimes have but small liking for books. Thoreau found 
but little life and thought in novels. But such natural defects 
suggest for this life the warning Bulwer gives to those who love 
not music, that they will have a dull time of it in heaven. It is 
beyond computation how much the Greeks missed through their 
inability to appreciate the beautiful in natural scenery. Macau- 
lay, in what follows, discovers an extreme aspiration for litera- 
ture: “If anybody would make me the greatest king that ever 
lived, with palaces and gardens, and fine dinners and wine, and 
coaches and beautiful clothing, and hundreds of servants, on con- 
dition that I would not read books, I would not be a king.” 

In intellectual pursuits particularly it is reciprocity that makes 
life. Sympathy cures heartsickness and despair; is, in fact, the 
medicine of life. ‘ We taste an intellectual pleasure twice”, 
says Hawthorne, “ when we taste it with a friend.” It is a dis- 
tinct joy to induce anyone to read a mind-building book. The 
best fruit of teaching is the impetus given youth in the direction 
of certain great authors, though it may be destined to ripen late 
in the student’s life. Authors sometimes in their intimate asso- 
ciates feel the lack of stimulating sympathy. Madame Racire 
had never seen played, and had probably never read, the famous 
tragedies of her husband. However, one great author usually 
gets inspiration from another, though they may never have met, 
or may live in widely distant times. Scott shows how much he 
is indebted to Shakspere’s creations, and how greatly he is im- 
pressed by them. Several of his characters have a distinct favor 
of Falstaff. What greater praise can there be than this? 

“Tn all other pleasures,” writes Seneca, “there is satiety, but 
of knowledge there is no satiety.” When Hawthorne had read 
all of Scott’s novels except the Abbot, he felt regret that such a 
source of delight was so nearly exhausted, and wished he could 
again have the entire works to read anew. A similar feeling 
has been experienced by others who, having read all of Shak- 
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spere’s plays but one, have reserved that one for a long time, 
to have the satisfaction of knowing that there still remained for 
them some unexplored portion of the great poet’s writings. To 
most persons, however, there are but few greater pleasures than 
are found in rereading a favorite masterpiece. Dean Stanley 
read the Marble faun seven times, and with a crescendo of delight. 

As individuality asserts itself in our literary likes, so also in 
our dislikes. Wordsworth thought Coleridge’s Ancient mariner of 
small literary value. Scott found no satisfaction in the Divine 
- comedy, as Byron found none in Spenser’s Faerie queene. Aris- 
totle never appreciated his great contemporary Demosthenes; 
and Pascal is recorded as having denied himself every agreeable 
thought, even the pleasure of reflecting on geometry. But what- 
ever deficiencies of appreciation are shown in such individual 
peculiarities are made abundantly good in other ways. Striking 
compensations often outweigh, and even obliterate, defects. If 
the Spartans were a day late at Marathon, they were on time at 
Thermopylae. “ An author,” says Dr Holmes, “ does not always 
know when he is doing the service of the angel who stirred the 
waters of the pool of Bethesda.” 

Time is the academy of last appeal in determining what is a 
classic. To be a literary classic is to belong to all time. The 
book of Job is both ancient and modern literature, and is also, 
like Hamlet, in advance of every age. The best depictions in lit- 
erature outdo life. It is not irrational to exclaim: “ Menander 
and Nature, which copied the other?” A French writer com- 
pliments the excessive beauty of a woman by declaring that she 
fascinates like.a masterpiece of art. Though it is recorded that 
the younger Pliny thought no book so bad but some profit could 
be drawn from it, prudence forbids indiscriminate reading. What 
not to read is a decision of weighty concern. Some one has laid 
it down as a rule that girls ought not to be allowed to read books 
less pure than their own souls. Some have thought it well for 


mankind that the most of Sappho’s poems have been lost; since, 
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judging from the fragments preserved, it is feared that her writ- 
ings may have been so bewitching that it would be dangerous 
to give them a reading. Such hights art reaches. Just as the 
soul is dyed by the thoughts, so the mind is stained by the coarser 
writings of men of genius. It is laid down by Herbert Spencer 
as a law of nature, that those who are debarred the higher grati- 
fications fall back on the lower. Here comes in the special work 
of the teacher, to awaken in the undeveloped mind a love for 
true art, which has been likened to good company. “The finer 
the music,” says Balzac, “ the less ignorant persons like it.” But 
it may prove fatal even to a classic to be praised too much. From 
this cause the Vicar of Wakefield has suffered. We become tired 
with hearing Aristides called the Just. It is, moreover, worth 
noting that one poet succeeds by extreme and unvarying ele- 
gances of expression; another by an unconscious rudeness and 
robust strength. Catullus’s description of morning has been 
found too exquisite for translation by the most accomplished 
artist. On the other hand, Jeffrey speaks of Scott’s diction as 
being tinged with the careless richness of Shakspere. The para- 
dox is, after all, only twisting the same rope at different ends. 
Purely pedagogic literature is generally of small artistic value, 
the best in point of literary merit being but little recognized for 
its professional worth. The half dozen classics on education re- 
ceive but meager recognition from modern educational reformers. 
John Adams says: “ No work on philosophy is complete without 
a preliminary refutation of Locke and an up-to-date sneer at 
Spencer.” With many of our latter day educational philosophers 
literary quality counts for but little. Much of their work is in- 
deed almost unreadable. Some of the famous books on educa- 
tional psychology are as subtle as Kant’s Critique of pure reason, 
and are quite as little within the comprehension of the great 
mass of teachers. A few living writers on pedagogy are, how- 
ever, so lucid and practical in their suggestions that they are a 
real help to the ordinary mind. John Adams’s brief exposition 
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of Herbart’s philosophy is, amid the general dryness of pedagogic 
literature, as delectable as a comedy, and deserves to be read for 
its lucidity and soundness and likewise for its effect as a tonic. 

While it may be justly asserted that all schools of psychology 
are little more than so many hypotheses, the great writers of 
tiction are often excellent exponents of sound psychologic thought. 
Though it is specially desirable that the teacher should read pro- 
fessional literature extensively, quite as much to learn its pre- 
sumptuousness as to gain real benefit, it is worth noting that the 
choicest fiction, always the product of creative and divining ge- 
nius, affords excellent studies in psychology, and gives more 
varied and truer delineations of character than are met with even 
in the realities of life. How wunderstandingly Thackeray por- 
trays the maternal storgizing instinct, and various other phases 
of human nature! Fiction of the supreme sort, more than ex- 
perience and observation, proves the truth of Géthe’s dictum, 
that “ self-knowledge comes from knowing other men.” The 
exposition in Quentin Durward of the rotten court of Louis 11 
is as real and impressive .as the reality could have been. 

If it be worth while, as some one has suggested, to learn the 
Spanish language in order to be able to read Cervantes in the 
original, the same reasoning will apply with still greater force 
to foreign languages that are rich in poetry; since the loss by 
evaporation which a great poem sustains in translation is of very 
material consequence, and is sometimes fatal to the composition. 
Much depends on who translates a great poem; whether the trans- 
lator himself has the “ rhythmic swing ”, poetic sense, and musical 


diction that are necessary to make poetry poetry. Translating 
the loftiest poetic thought, found crystallized in the highest lit- 
erary form, is not, to use Fielding’s expression, “ the same tune, 
whether you play it in a higher or lower key.” The lofty pitch 
of the original must be maintained. Longfellow found it diffi- 
cult to make his “steps keep pace” with Dante’s. Gdéthe’s 
prose, well translated, is highly satisfactory reading, and is, for 
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delight, hardly surpassed by the best compositions in the English 
vernacular; but to appreciate Faust, one must study it in the 
language and spirit of a German. It is the regret of all who 
love good literature, that, while Victor Hugo’s prose fiction loses 
but little in an English dress, his poetry is of such subtle and 
delicate literary texture, that it is the despair of translators, who 
even refuse to attempt the work of seeming sacrilege, just as no 
artist could be found to retouch the exquisite Venus painted by 
Apelles. For the Greeks there was no foreign literature worth 
translating. Their own, in consequence, a fresh and original 
creation, but little marked by outside influences, became the un- 
approachable model of all times. Their poetry, as well as their 
prose, is of high cultural value, even when diluted in translation. 
While it is not practicable for the teacher to become sufficiently 
conversant with several foreign tongues to avail himself of their 
wealth in the original, he can make himself reasonably familiar 
with at least one, and will best subserve his intellectual needs by 
studying the literature of that one with constancy and zeal. Daily 
sight reading in such a chosen foreign literature is one of the 
teacher’s best safeguards against intellectual stagnation and re- 
lapse. From a literary and intellectual point of view the Latin 
language offers special inducements to the student, and none the 
less so because it is greatly enriched by the Greek. Landor as- 
sures us that “ some crumbs of Latin are picked up by the callow- 
est beaks.” Its very plagiaristic character is, for the purpose in 
view, one of its virtues. Much of its substance and imagery is 
but an elegant rescript of Hellenic thought, its philosophy entirely 
such. The prose of the empire, albeit often lacking in classic 
grace, is specially rich in quotable aphorisms, the ready use of 
which Dr Johnson calls the parole of literary men the world over. 
It may be of interest to know that so eminent a writer as the 
elder Pliny always took excerpts from the books he read. 

A wide reading in the classics, both modern and ancient, whether 
in translation or in the original, is necessary to show how books 
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are made out of books, and to make clear what is an author’s own 
and what is borrowed, and specially to show how a genius, like 
Shakspere’s, improves on and makes his own what he borrows, 
while mediocrity betrays its theft. Lady Montague said she en- 
joyed Pope’s Essay on man at first, because she did not know it 
was all stolen. She also discovered that Swift was greatly in- 
debted to Cervantes and Rabelais. Thackeray reverently speaks 
of “ Old Burton”, as “one who has provided many indifferent 
scholars with learning.” It is a good proof of their originality, 
that it was an honorable distinction to rest under the suspicion 
of being the author of the Letters of Junius. The teacher needs 
a wide familiarity with literature to enable him to Giscriminate 
when discussing before his students the merits of an author. 

Most writers, as well as readers, need to read much. Balzac 
exclaims: ‘‘ How many books I have had to reread to write this 
one book — Louis Lambert!” Rousseau was an insatiable reader. 
Dr Johnson, we are told, hated to read books through. The 
teacher, from his habits of life and work, must read fragmentarily; 
little by little daily must be his rule. Unless he secures increase 
of knowledge in this way, deterioration will inevitably result. 
Without such persistency he would suffer the fate predicted for 
Paganini, that, if he had spent three days without studying, he 
would have become an ordinary violinist. The sight, not rare, 
of an intellectually stationary pedagogue, is as pitiful as it is 
unnecessary. 

Some decry, specially for the teacher, the process of getting 
knowledge from books rather than from things. But the influence 
of literature on the teacher is varied and somewhat peculiar, and 
is reasonably recognized as a needed diversion and stimulus. It 
saves his conversation from the flavor of “shop”, to which he 
readily becomes a slave, unless sustained by refreshings from 
books. It is said that doctors never talk medicine, real nobles 
never talk ancestors, men of genius never talk of their own works. 


A wide acquaintance with books, historical works in particular, 
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meets the apperceptive needs of the teacher. General literature 
completes history. We best fix and remember facts by associa- 
tion. One may forget the exact date of Richelieu, but be suffi- 
ciently assured of his chronology by recalling the great minister’s 
dying words in the tragedy, where he refers to the rising in Eng- 
land of a certain new man, Cromwell. Frederick the Great’s 
place is established by his laconic remark about Washington, that 
the Americans had found a general at last. A little daily atten- 
tion to historical study is necessary to keep the teacher’s knowledge 
of history in repair. This is the more important, as history illus- 
trates daily experience and thought in all that relates to human 
existence. How suggestive to know that Cotta thought it a suffi- 
cient argument against Providence, that Marius was seven times 
made consul! The teacher, as has been intimated, must study 
human nature in the literary creations of genius. Dumas calls 
Shakspere the greatest creator after God. It needs the influence 
of the great poets and novelists to correct the evil tendencies of 
false educational philosophy. When contrasted with the ordi- 
nary writers on pedagogy, these re-creators of human nature are 
veritable seers. They touch all the depths and shoals of human 
passion. Like Aristotle, they are something more than knowing 
machines, they are richly gifted men and men of fullest stature. 
The teacher must be capable of feeling for all classes; and nothing 
creates this capacity like an extensive acquaintance with literature. 
“ The study, of philosophy destroys prejudice,” says George Sand. 
The example of Pestalozzi, in one particular at least, is to be 
avoided by the teacher. He took counsel of no one but himself. 
On the contrary, the teacher must use all possible external help, 
from reading as well as from personal intercourse with others. 
The physician who gains distinction in other fields than medicine, 
may, it is,true, be in danger thereby of failing as a practitioner. 
No such danger threatens a teacher. The all-aroundness of his 
mental furnishing is to the last modicum available for professional 
stiecess. 
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It can not be denied that the teacher is too commonly dominated 
by prejudice, and, like the sailor, is quite averse to change. His 
success depends so much on adherence to definite rules and avoid- 
ance of experiment, that his mind, when once made up in regard 
to any subject, is not easily changed. He becomes in time dog- 
matic, and too inclined to assert his opinions with unwarranted 
positiveness. .This tendency is nowhere more conspicuous than 
in his judgment concerning books. The teacher needs to be con- 
stantly on his guard to avoid inflicting on the student his preju- 
dices about authors. Because he finds it impossible, on account 
of some natural or acquired taste, to like a certain author, he has 
no right to impose his dogmatism on others, and, perhaps, against 
the judgment of thousands of cultivated people. The opposite 
excess is likewise to be avoided. It was one of the faults of 
Macaulay, whose appreciation was abnormally great, that he some- 
times praised with too little discrimination. He unconsciously 
exclaimed of several excerpts, “ This is the finest passage in the 
language.” It is the sagacious opinion of some one, that “ the 
best part of fame is to impress the selected minds, which redis- 
tribute the effect in steadfast circles of extension.” It is the 
teacher’s opportunity and office to be such a medium of redis- 
tribution. The teacher who feels the aspirations aroused by lit- 
erature has another danger to guard against, that of emphasizing 
the importance of literary study to the neglect of other things 
that are no less essential to a complete academic training. Such 
specialization, while allowable for himself, whose equilibrium has 
once been established, will work evil to the young and undisci- 
plined mind of the student. Lowell, when in college, devoured 
all books except those prescribed in the course of study, but he 
afterward acknowledged his mistake, as many another has done 
in similar circumstances. Much depends, after all, on the in- 
spiring influence of the instructor, whatever his subject may be, 
in quickening to a new life those who come under his influence. 


A young university graduate, in giving his impressions of the 
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value of the liberal elective system allowed him as a student, said 
his mistake had been that he had not selected men rather than 
subjects. 

The teacher of literary composition is likely to fail in judgment, 
being unable to adapt his criticisms to the age and advancement 
of the student. It has been observed that “ many a boy’s clever 
composition is corrected into mediocrity.” A similar lack of dis- 
cretion is also shown in the choice of authors for study. Pre- 
cocity is not the rule, but the rare exception, with the young stu- 
dent. There are but few like John Stuart Mill, who understood 
the integral caleulus at the age of 18. The crude blunders 
of the young should be a hint to the instructor, that he must be 
slow in presupposing a high degree of appreciation in those he 
instructs. One example like that of the boy in the Latin class 
who translated the seasons by condimenta tends greatly to dis- 
abuse the teacher of such presumption. The ways of young 
thinking are past finding out by any philosophy. Such was the 
ease with the little girl who, when asked to state a point of dif- 
ference between the Ganges and the Nile, said: “ They throw 
babies into the Ganges, and Moses was taken out of the Nile.” 
The reawakening of the sense of literary beauty in Europe in the 
16th century may be reproduced in epitome in every young 
person. To bring about this individual renascence as generally 
as possible should be the teacher’s aim. 

The great books need reading twice, and best at periods distant 
from each other — once, it may be, in youth for a surface enjoy- 
ment of their beauty of thought and story, and again, later on, 
with a mature and disciplined mind, to get the deeper and richer 
significance of style, diction, plot and characterization. It is 
quite safe to introduce even such books to the immature for a 
shallow acquaintance. Even a young person may be induced to 
read Shakspere for his delightfully told romance and his felici- 
ties of language; while the mature man reads him for his subtle 
art and ethics. The youth, to his enjoyment and profit, is intro- 
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duced to the artful artlessness of the Homeric story; the man 
reads the same poems in the light of archeological research, and 
for their recondite nature touches. 

Literature, in the hands of a wise teacher, surpasses every other 
subject, geometry not excepted, in the opportunity it affords for 
instilling habits of accuracy in the student. This is manifest even 
in one of its least significant phases, so simple a matter as gram- 
matic quantity. It is not so important, in any material sense, 
that one know accurately the value of syllables in the ancient 
classics as to know the function of oxygen; and yet the mental 
habit acquired in gaining the former knowledge is one of the 
best foundations of mental discipline. It was a venial offence, 
considered in any light but that through which the scholar sees, 
for the duke of Wellington to be guilty of saying “ Jacobus ”’, 
and afterward, when he had been corrected, to blunder again in 
“ Carélus ”. 

One of the unsolved, and apparently unsolvable problems pre- 
sented to the teacher is that of wisely choosing interesting books 
to be read by the young. It is very difficult, for this purpose, to 
combine in due proportion interest, unobjectionable themes of 
discourse, choice diction, correct literary form, and sound ethics. 
To a very large extent the young must have stories, as nothing else 
so generally gives the pleasure and sustains the interest that are 
necessary attendants on profitable reading. But the best fiction 
is usually too free in its treatment of personal and social matters 
to be indiscriminately offered all classes of readers. On the other 
hand it is an educational mistake to give the mind at its formative 
stage only specimens of inferior literary workmanship. The ear- 
lier the student is made to respect a classic, whether poetry or 
prose, the better. The higher taste once established insures 
against all allurements from what is inartistic. One who has 
learned to love Tennyson will forever afterward be saved from a 
vitiated taste in the choice of books. Nearly every great novelist 
has a few volumes that are free from everything that could con- 
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taminate the young reader. The teacher ought to know these ex- 
ceptional stories, and see that they are brought to the attention 
of his students. George Sand, commonly regarded as the dis- 
penser of poisonous reading for girls and boys, has written a few 
engaging stories, in the perusal of which a girl’s mind is as safe 
as in a sanctuary. Balzac’s Hugénie Grandet, the most power- 
fu] sermon on avarice ever preached, and containing one of the 
sweetest delineations of womanly grace and loveliness, is as chaste 
as the poetry of Wordsworth. It is something like a sacrilege, 
certainly a great injustice to the author, to condense or otherwise 
alter his complete and carefully molded work. Anthologies may 
have their place; but, as the rose is loveliest when unplucked and 
on its native stem, where leaf and thorn act as foils to set off its 
beauty, so the flowers of literature look best in their original set- 
ting, and not in artificially arranged nosegays. And yet, for the 
needs and purposes to which allusion has been made, namely, the 
inculeation of a true conception of what constitutes literature, 
there would seem to be sufficient justification for purging the great 
works of fiction for the young, even at the risk of the loss to the 
composition of much of its essential virtue. 

“ Blessed is the man,” says George Eliot, “ who, having nothing 
to say, abstains from giving us wordy evidence of the fact.” In 
general it must be understood that the teacher’s business with lit- 
erature is to study and enjoy, not to create. “ I can’t stand on my 
head,” says Henry James, “ but I can applaud a clever acrobat.” 
Still, for certain reasons, the teacher should try his hand at or- 
iginal composition. A man really never knows anything till he 
has taught it; it may be orally, or it may be by writing out what 
he thinks. Practice in literary composition is an essential aid 
to literary culture. As it is the duty of the teacher to submit him- 
self to a careful study of literary creations, so it will likewise be 
well, if, to some extent, he puts his own impression of life and 
things into written form. Gladstone made religious controversial 


writing a relaxation. Jonathan Edwards, in early life, practised 
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literary composition as the best means of mental discipline. There 
is, moreover, for the teacher always the possibility that his pro- 
jected little pitcher may turn out an urn. FF énelon’s delightful 
treatise on the education of girls was originally intended only as 
a set of rules for the government of his little family school, never 
having been intended for publication. Rousseau’s reply to a 
mother who asked his advice about the education of her children 
grew into the famous mile, a book that has revolutionized the 
educational world. Everyone who attempts authorship has con- 
stantly to fight against a distaste for the plodding labor of writing. 
It is discouraging to know that Virgil wrote but five hexameters 
a day. Froude replied to one who boasted that he never revised 
what he had once written; ‘ But you ought, and you will never 
write good English unless you do.” Some men of decided genius 
in other lines are conspicuously weak when they attempt putting 
anything into literary form. The great landscape painter, Tur- 
ner, was an extreme illustration of this. He is said to have done 
nothing worse than his poetry except his prose. Thackeray re- 
gretted that he had not had five years of reading the masterpieces 
before beginning his work as an author. Carlyle, the original of 
originals in rugged literary expression, who never served any ap- 
prenticeship, is declared to have used the most effective metaphors 
without knowing what a metaphor is. 

All readers, owing to development in years or taste, to accidental 
stumbling on books or chance hints from friends, have successive 
periods of admiration for different authors. Now the absorbing 
author is Whittier; at another time Irving; and again Tennyson 
or George Eliot, or Géthe, or Thackeray, or George Sand, Brown- 
ing or Balzac. It is a strange miscarriage, which sometimes hap- 
pens in a life of more than usual intellectual activity, to wait forty 
years before finding out that Balzac is one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest of novelists. Some authors, and generally those of 
rarest gifts, though perhaps but little read, take hold of us for 


life when once they make us feel their power. The rich genius 
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of Walter Savage Landor is forcibly demonstrated in its perma- 
nent possession of such a man as Stedman. It is impossible to 
think or write long about English literature without calling up old 
Dr Johnson. Certain kinds of literature are suited to particular 
periods of life and peculiar moods and occasions. There are 
meritorious books that must be read at a given point of develop- 
ment or they are likely never to be enjoyed. Henry James, when 
preparing to write a sketch of a distinguished American author, 
naturally thought it necessary to reread all that author’s works; 
but, when he came to volumes written specially for children, he 
passed them by, being unwilling to commit the sacrilege of dis- 
turbing the impressions they had made on his youth. Those who 
have neglected to read Pilgrim’s progress early in life find it diffi- 
cult to see its beauty or feel its power. Other gifted authors may 
be successfully taken up at almost any age, and, when once loved, 
are increasingly loved always. The study of the best literature 
should continue through life, as much that fails to impress one 
in early life may be found later on to be the best of all. It is Ma- 
caulay’s idea, that a young man, whatever his genius may be, is no 
judge of such a writer as Thucydides. Ivanhoe and Henry Es- 
mond should be read annually; and it will not be amiss to get a 
taste of Shakspere every day. In such cases “ the appetite grows 
with what it feeds on”. 

There is something touching in the morbid sentimentalism which 
has appeared in the works of a few of the best writers of both an- 
cient and modern times, sentiments generally expressed late in life, 
showing contempt for all intellectual accomplishments. Horace 
sees man’s highest ambition in the ownership of a rustic cot and a 
few acres of land traversed by a singing brook, and with a back- 
cround of tall, shadowy trees. In a moment of satiety he would 
seem to loathe human accomplishments and a glorious career, and 
regret that he had not always remained a simple child of nature, 
sleeping in unconscious innocence close to her soothing breast. 
But the common sense of the world will never be shocked at the 
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punishment inflicted on King Midas, who was compelled to wear 
asses’ ears for preferring the music of Pan to that of Apollo. 

The teacher must not lose sight of the higher utility of general 
literature, in that it conduces so much to human perfection and 
happiness. It is not easy to draw a comparison between the prac- 
tical good and the ideal good. Who shall conclude between the 
comparative merits of a good conversationalist and those of a great 
astronomer? How shall it be determined which is the greater 
benefactor even, the Frenchman who invented the wheelbarrow or 
the Scotchman who invented logarithms? Which shall have the 
prize, Morse, who made the electric current a medium of speech 
for all nations, or Socrates, who taught mankind the language 
and secrets of a better life? It is given on good authority, that 


philosophy may not be expected to bake bread, nor a rose to sing. 





Saturday morning, 1 December 
ORATORY AND DEBATING 
INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATING 
BY PROF. GEORGE P. BAKER, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

I am not at all sure that your committee could have arranged 
better the order of the program this morning than chance has ar- 
ranged it for them. Oratory, in the proper sense of the word, 
should, I believe, follow an understanding of those matters about 
which I wish to talk to you. Of oratory Prof. Lee is much better 
equipped than I to speak. 

That this large organization, interested in so many pressing 
problems of education, should be willing to give a third of its time 
at this session to discussing methods of teaching debating and ora- 
tory seems to me a matter of happy augury for such work. I am 
glad, therefore, to come some distance to share in the discussion. 
I am specially glad to have this opportunity because my position 


in regard to intercollegiate debating has been somewhat misun- 
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derstood, not in the least willfully misinterpreted, simply misun- 
derstood. 

I have no formal address to deliver. I conie simply as a teacher, 
for some years closely connected with work in part of the field 
for discussion this morning and deeply interested in the whole 
subject, who wishes to talk informally with other teachers about 
experiences which must be common to us and about a little per- 
sonal experimentation. 

In the first place, there are two things which we should remem- 
ber throughout our discussion: We are not facing anything really 
new in this intercollegiate debating; it is simply a new aspect of 
old interests. I doubt if at any time since the days of our grand- 
fathers and our great-grandfathers the fondness for oratorical con- 
tests, so called, has died out in this country. Interest in them 
has decreased in some places; it has even disappeared in others; 
but in some part of the country it has held up its head throughout 
all the decades. Mark our prizes for declamation which still hold 
their places in schools and colleges. The interest fed by those past 
conditions and those lingering contests has today found new ex- 
pression in intercollegiate debating. Therefore, in studying how 
students may best be fitted for intercollegiate debates, we shall 
in the main but apply under new conditions ideas and methods al- 
ready well known to us. In the second place, we should remem- 
ber that this intercollegiate debating is an evolution, as yet in- 
complete. In its constant growth lies one of its chief attractions. 
He who teaches in courses which may train students for intereol- 
legiate debating needs no spur external to the subject itself. The 
interest in the subject apparent among undergraduates, graduates, 
and faculties, even if it be too often with the last as anxious in- 
terest, is so great that the evolution is rapid and constant, and 
that any instructor who is trying to lay the right foundations for 
a good intercollegiate debater must, even while he works strenu- 
ously in the existing conditions, clearly forsee the next stage in 


the development, and prepare for it. Otherwise he will be left 
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behind in the race, as he deserves to be and as we all are from 
time to time when we grow oversure of our methods and, conse- 
quently, unobservant and unprogressive. As I shall not speak 
with unqualified approbation of intercollegiate debates, I wish at 
the outset to recognize fully the stimulation for teachers inherent 
in intercollegiate debating. 

There is no denying, too, that intercollegiate debating has been 
of very great assistance to those of us who are interested in teach- 
ing undergraduates to present their ideas orally to the general pub- 
lic with clearness and force, who are interested in the forms of 
public discourse, for intercollegiate debating offers just that idea 
of tussle, wrestle and fight which appeals to a youth’s imagina- 
tion. We all know that the youngsters who play football at eight 
or nine care little or nothing about the more scientific develop- 
ments of the game, but they like to punch the other boy and roll in 
the mud. At first it is, more than anything else, the fight, the 
spirit of contest, the desire to show one’s supremacy over some one 
else that interest our students in debating. Later they come to 
appreciate that to fight with success intellectually is possible only 
through knowledge of certain principles and the intelligent appli- 
cation of those principles under varying conditions. Recognition 
of these ideas sends them to a course in debating enthusiastic for 
the work, or, if they have already begun systematic study of de- 
bating, when these ideas come to them through some interclass or 
intercollegiate debate, the recognition quickens them to strenuous, 
persistent endeavor. As many of us know to our cost, there are, 
even under the elective system, students who can not without some 
such speciai stimulus be wakened to the persistent individual ef- 
fort necessary in a course in debating. IJ am quite sure that the 
recent rapid development at Harvard of interest in the study of 
forms of public discourse would have been impossible in anything 
like the same amount of time without this swift and popular 
growth of intercollegiate debating. But the widespread interest 


in intercollegiate debating and proper gratitude for what it has 
done to stimulate a study of the different forms of public discourse 
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have led undergraduates, graduates, and even teachers, I think, 
greatly to misemphasize its importance in the field of study under 
discussion this morning — public discourse. After all, intercol- 
legiate debating does not mean every kind of discussion, nor even 
every kind of debating; it signifies a special kind of debating, 
guided by rules as definite as those of football, and determined in 
the same way, by conference of the powers. It is becoming more 
and more a highly developed special form of debate, an intel- 
Jectual sport. Because of the excitement of the contest, the pros- 
pective delight of a definite victory, the acclaim that greets the vic- 
tors from undergraduates, graduates, and pictorial newspapers, 
and, worthiest reason of all, because the intercollegiate debate gives 
some students who love their alma mater their only opportunity 
to work publicly to increase her honors, there seems to be a real 
danger that intercollegiate debating may become in many colleges 
the only form of public discourse seriously studied. Is not such 
an interest as this disproportionate, unsound, and unwise ? 

What is it we find that the untrained interclass or intercollegiate 
debater needs? TI am accustomed at the beginning of each year 
to ask my students in the courses treating public discourse to hand 
in two or three subjects already treated by them either briefly in 
one of the courses in composition or at length in some debating 
club, and to mark that subject on which they are quite sure they 
can write a decidedly good argument. As far as possible I allow 
them to write on the preferred topic. I rarely read the resulting 
attempts at elaborate and detailed argument without recalling 
those words of Junius in regard to the dispatches of Lord Hills- 
boro, “ We have strong assertion without proof, declamation with- 
out argument, and violent censures without dignity or moderation ; 
but neither correctness in the composition nor judgment in the de- 
sign.” Nor do these faults exist because they have not had thor- 
oughly competent instruction in earlier courses in composition. 
In those their efforts were confined to so limited a space that they 
were expected to regard only one or two principles of argumenta- 
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tion. The attempt to work elaborately on more difficult subjects 
overwhelms them. The work of these men, then, lacks proof, mod- 
eration, fair-mindedness; it disregards the logical processes and 
the state of mind of the audience supposedly addressed. They 
may be able to write reports which investigate subjects that have 
but one side or to treat topics in which the preponderance of evi- 
dence is heavily one way, but to steer their course, steadily, fair- 
mindedly, weighing accurately pros and cons, from the superficial, 
popular understanding of a question of the day to its real mean- 
ing — that is utterly beyond the power of many of them. In the 
first place, then, these would-be debaters must be taught to respect 
close, analytic, judicial thinking, and to think thus for themselves. 
Secondly, they must learn to adapt their special material, what- 
ever it may be, to any particular audience. Some years ago one 
of my students handed in an argument against the pension sys- 
tem of the time. It was, as investigation, thorough, as an ar- 
raignment of the conditions of the day, severe; it was clear, for- 
cible, well analyzed, but dry as a chip. I said: “In rewriting 
this, will you imagine, please, that you have been asked to repeat 
this before a G. A. R. post in Cambridgeport? The post under- 
stands that you think you know something of the question, and 
that we misguided professors, who have trained you, think we 
know something about it; so it has planned for a pleasant evening 
in riddling your case. The post is proud of its record in the civil 
war, and sure to feel that everything you say against the present 
pension system is an attack, in general on the G. A. R., and in par- 
ticular on it. Without thinking of these facts you have accepted 
the invitation. On second thought, will you deliver this as it is 
written?” He felt that he certainly should not. The problem 
opened before that student the whole broad field of persuasion. 
Notice, please, that in what I have been saying since I asked, 
What is the need of the untrained intercollegiate debater? I 
have not emphasized means of winning a special kind of contest, 
but the training which leads to thorough, fair-minded investiga- 
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tion of an involved question and public presentation of it adapted 
to the intelligence and the interests of the particular audience 
addressed. I have been thinking of a larger, more fruitful, more 
significant field in which all men who wish to be leaders of public 
thought must train themselves, and in which even the intercol- 
legiate debater must toil before he specializes in the particular 
kind of contest in which he hopes to win laurels, the intercol- 
legiate debate. It is, then, I believe, not to courses which exist 
mainly to train intercollegiate debaters but to courses which train 
youths to think seriously on questions of the day, striving to get 
at the heart of them, and to present the results of their thinking 
clearly and persuasively, that colleges should give their hearty 
support. That is, I should like to see my men trained in dis- 
eussion for the sake of truth, not in discussion for the sake of 
winning an intercollegiate debate. 

But how shall we give them this training? Our students urge 
us to begin by debating, for they assure us that, before entering 
our classes, they have in some school or college club gained by 
close observation and assiduous application the rudiments of dis- 
cussion. The plan seems attractive, but works, I think, poorly. 
It is true that these beginners have belonged to clubs and that 
they have spoken on every occasion offered, but they have worked 
with little or no guidance. Feeling strongly, they have asserted 
with an enthusiasm which could have hidden from the trained 
observer that the ideas behind the enthusiasm were the fewest 
possible or totally unsound: or, filled with many good ideas, they 
have stammered from ineptitude. It is rare that these beginners 
do not need thorough, severe, unrelaxing training in gathering 
material, in analysis, rebuttal, and selection and presentation of 
material for the end in view and the audience in mind. There- 
fore, before these students practise they must understand the 
theory of their work. Moreover, when faults are numerous, it 
is difficult to see all of them when a man speaks rapidly, and even 
more difficult to correct all the faults at once without confusion. 
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Consequently, I believe that it is better to let the class, first of 
all, record itself on paper, in the way I have explained, at what 
it thinks its best. The papers can be criticized in detail; they 
will provide an ample supply of useful iIMistrative material; and, 
if there is any query as to the criticisms, they can be discussed 
in ‘conference by instructor and pupil. For some five or six 
weeks, then, the instructor should treat the chief principles of 
argument, driving home the main ideas by short exercises written 
in the classroom. While all this goes on in the classroom, the 
student may make outside, by the aid of the criticized first foren- 
sic, a brief for a revision and may write the revision with the 
aid of the criticized brief. All this practice will give him con- 
trol over the main principles of his work. I do not believe that 
we can cut loose from manuscripts before the class understands 
analysis, the main rules for selecting and presenting evidence, and 
the chief principles of rebuttal. 

But how are we to train the beginner in rebuttal? That 
is where a second manuscript may help us. It is no easy 
matter, as many of you know, to make debaters feel any strong 
interest in the possible case of the other side. They have a 
correct suspicion that the more they know of that case the 
harder it will be to build up an answer from the material origi- 
nally in their possession. Moreover, before we get our chance at 
them, they have had a fine hopefulness that constant assertion, 
combined with persistent ignoring of the other side, with “ elo- 
quence,” “oratory,” “spread-eagle appeals interspersed ”— you 
may take your pick of the phrases — will carry them through to 
victory. The two persistently difficult things to teach, I find, are 
the power to analyze swiftly and correctly and, as a part of it, 
ability to grasp one side of the case as well as the other. We have 
tried various devices at Harvard to make students realize that a 
knowledge of the other man’s case must be a prerequisite for any 
helpful discussion of topics of the day. One has been to divide 


the class into groups of two, an affirmative and a negative; to 
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let each man see the other’s brief when ready; and to expect 
each man so to revise his brief that the arguments when written 
will start from an accepted set of introductory facts and will 
meet squarely throughout. Another plan is to divide the class 
into groups of four, two affirmative and two negative. The 
students prepare their briefs independently. The briefs which 
seem likely to produce the better affirmative and the better neg- 
ative argument are criticized and returned to the writers. Draw- 
ing up their arguments promptly, they read them before the 
class. They are criticized first for delivery, by the instructor in 
elocution. Then, under my guidance, the class discusses the work, 
its analysis, evidence, rebuttal, ete. When the class has finished 
commenting, if additional criticism be necessary, I rake it, but, 
after a little practice, the class usually leaves me little to do 
except sum up. This searching process is somewhat disagree- 
able to the beginner, but the effect is prompt, marked, salutary. 
During this first exercise the second affirmative and negative, 
with their uncorrected briefs in hand, have been making careful 
notes on the readings and the ensuing discussions. Their briefs 
are handed to me at the end of the meeting. I criticize and re- 
turn them within a few hours. A week later these second readers 
appear before the class. Their work is expected to show an 
acceptance of whatever was held to be settled in the earlier dis- 
cussion; introductory matter must have been readjusted; and 
they are to add new material when needed, or strengthen the 
places criticized as weak in the first discussion. This method 
produces not only good rebuttal but some idea of cooperation in 
argument. 

You and I know well the look of disapproval, sometimes it 
is something more than a look, which greets a statement of 
methods like these. “Do you allow students” we hear, “Can 
you force students to take a side in which they do not believe?” 
If you find it irritating, remember that every teacher of public 


discourse since Georgias has had to resign himself to its iteration. 
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For myself, I gladly admit that I not only allow but force many 
students to take the side in which at the outset they do not 
believe. I do it because I have often discovered that the side 
‘they believe in most strongly at the beginning of the week they 
hold, after careful analysis, to be the poor side at the end of the 
week. I do not deal with men who hold opinions matured by 
careful investigation and well-considered thought, but with 
youths who, when they come to me, hold ideas on most topics of 
the day which are unquestioned inheritances, products of narrow 
environment, mere prejudices, or hazy, easily shifted opinions. 
I put them on either side of a question because I am almost 
ready to say that the best thing which can happen to an under- 
graduate debater is to be put on the side of the question in 
which at the outset he thinks he disbelieves, for either he wakes 
up to know that, for good reasons, he believes it the stronger, or 
he is amazed to see how much basis the other man has for his 
opinion. In either case he has gone through a broadening process. 
When a student objects with reasons evidently well considered 
that he ean not take a particular side, neither you nor I put him 
where he does not wish to go. 

The great advantage in this careful study of rebuttal is, not that 
a youth learns to think thoroughly and independently, though he 
does gain this power through it, but that he comes by it specially 
to realize that in almost all questions of the day the other man 
has nearly as good a right to his opinion as he has to his. 
Recognition of this fact means broad-mindedness and fairness in 
discussion. Just here is where intercollegiate debating may 
prove something of a nuisance. It exists for the purpose of win- 
ning something, and therefore the undergraduate, not the 
coaches, wonders whether he may not contrive “trick plays ” 
in his argument, whether he, too, can not snap the ball back 
with double passes, and in his course work he comes to you with 
a brief in which he has tried carefully to conceal the larger part 


of his case. When you object that the plan is, as a brief, inade- 
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quate; that you see his little game; and that you have already 
seen it many times among his predecessors in your course, he 
looks a bit sheepish, but you still have to struggle with him week 
by week to make him give you a thorough presentation of the 
whole case, so that you may judge his work on its real merits. 
The graduate coaches complain of this as heartily as you or I. 
The fact means simply that intense competition with victory 
ahead requires constant vigilance if some of the past evils of 
athletics are not to creep into this intellectual sport. 

Suppose, then, that through lectures, written, and rewritten 
work, and by reading a forensic before the class for criticism, a 
student has gained some mastery of analysis, rebuttal, handling 
evidence, and a clear, forcible presentation of his ideas, is he 
ready to begin the regular debates? He ought to be, but, unless 
he has had some training in elocution, he probably is not. Most 
students have at the outset no correct idea, indeed, no idea at 
all, of the importance of the appearance of a man before his 
audience. They do not know that the voice is one of the strongest 
weapons of the public speaker. Their faces are merely stolid, or 
twitch with excitement. Their arms seem to have been given 
them for no purpose whatever, or only for spasmodic, meaningless 
flappings from the elbow. They stand in any fashion, usually 
loose-jointedly. They speak in voices shrill, harsh, foggy, epicene. 
Too often, these men resemble fine and accurate machines set in 
ill-made and inappropriate cases. Here then are the reasons why 
you and [I can not work independently of the instructor in elocu- 
tion. Please understand me: by elocution I do not in the least 
mean teaching a boy to gurgle and quaver, “ I stood on the bridge 
at midnight,” or to fill his lungs and shout, ‘ Blow, bugle, blow! ” 
In such work I have no interest except as vocal exercises leading 
to important ends. I wish intensely, and I speak not as a 
teacher of elocution, for I have never taught elocution, but as 
one deeply interested in the subject, that somebody would find 


a new name for elocution. Could that be done we should get so 
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much more from our college faculties who are at present some- 
what hide-bound on the subject of elocution. Of course we all 
understand why they are prejudiced against elocution and 
oratory. They have seen so many slightly educated, bigoted, and 
over-enthusiastic men and women, “ professors of elocution,” 
training boys and girls for dramatic reading or declamation, 
which is fortunately akin to nothing else under the heavens or 
on the earth, that they have grown skeptic. Moreover, they 
have too often seen these “ professors ” teaching entirely by the 
letter, forcing their pupils one and all to develop by the same 
process and in the same way. No two men are alike; and the 
elocutionist has no more right to train his students to speak alike 
than I have to train my men to think alike. I could not do that 
if I would. My business is to make each man think, not as well 
as his neighbor can, but as well as he can. The underlying trouble 
is twofold. In the past, teachers of elocution in the colleges have 
too often substituted for the work really required the training 
necessary for the actor or the public reader. Secondly, faculties 
and a large part of the general public have condemned the whole 
subject of elocution because of the misjudgment and misemphasis 
of some of its teachers. No one who has watched our public 
speaking and the efforts of undergraduates before the public can 
long doubt that there is a proper, a dignified, and a very necessary 
training which should be given them as a part of their college 
course. They must be taught to assist themselves by pose and 
gesture, and to let their voices and faces respond to the subtlest 
shadings of their thought and the slightest emotional change. 
All this, too, they must be taught to do, not as other men do, 
but in the ways that most express their individuality. Such work 
is doing, I know, in many parts of the country, and for it I have 
profound respect. When such work is more general, I am sure 
that elocution will recover from the evils attached to it by its 
friends. When one sees professors and instructors whose voices 


are too weak to fill large classrooms, or whose monotonous de- 
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livery makes really valuable lectures ineffective, or whose voices 
are worn out after two hours of talking, turning for aid and not 
in vain, to elocution, one feels that the right ideas must soon 
make their way. When departments of English wake, as wake 
they must, to the fact that for college students, training in the 
oral word is as important as the written, that for many of them it 
should be one and the same thing, faculties must give elocution, 
in the sense in which I have used the word, the place in the cur- 
riculum due it. When that dav comes, our B.A.’s, M.A.’s 
and Ph. D.’s will be less slangy, less slovenly of speech and man- 
ner, and it will not be necessary, as now it sometimes is, to 
examine their minds before we can believe that they have a right 
to the titles they say they have earned. 

Even when the class is ready to debate, I think there may be 
question as to the best method to pursue. Most of us, of course, 
train our students to speak without other notes than the briefs 
which they have previously submitted to us for our comment. 
I am not sure, however, that a better way would not be to let 
the speakers write out their first debate, commit it, and deliver 
it; write out the second debate, condense it to full notes, and 
speak from those; write out the third and speak from very con- 
densed notes; and finally speak directly from the brief. This 
would mean a slow process and one, perhaps, somewhat discour- 
aging to the pupil, yet we all know that our present method is not 
very encouraging to the teacher. 

But it is not enough to say clearly and strongly, and with due 
regard for the other side, what one has to say. Very often one 
controls an audience largely by an appeal to its interests and 
emotions. It is our business then to try to show our students 
what are the interests of different audiences in a particular sub- 
ject, and how by a rearrangement of the material, by a different 
emphasis, by use of the different possible appeals involved in the 
subject, any one speech may be adapted and readapted and rere- 
adapted to different audiences. This is the persuasive part of our 
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field of work. To the student it must be alluring, for you and I 
ean give him only a few fundamental principles; then we must 
say: “Go out. Apply these principles assiduously to all kinds 
of audiences, ever watchful, undiscouraged, your own severest 
critic. Only in this way can you become a master of persuasion. 
The best of all this endeavor of vours will be that every success- 
ful attempt to present to a special audience the result of your 
eareful thinking-on any important question will bring you nearer 
to a leadership that shall rest on thorough, wise thought, phrased 
through wide experienced sympathy.” 

But suppose your pupils successfully trained in all these mat- 
ters, analysis, logical thinking, rebuttal, evidence, persuasion, 
and elocution; will they be satisfied? I think not. In past years 
some of my best students have come to me, saving, “ I find little 
use now (as a senior or a graduate) for the special training for 
intercollegiate debates; of course, I do find helpful, as an aid to 
clear thinking in general, the principles which you taught us un- 
derlie fair-minded discussion. But, after all, you did not give us 
what we most need. I have once or twice had, as a member of a 
committee, to submit a report. It needed to be clearly, simply, 
and at the same time persuasively drawn. I found much difficulty 
in adapting to this work the principles of strict argument. I 
have met similar difficulties with letters and editorials which I 
have written for newspapers. In both, formal argument was out 
of the question in my limited space. Mere statement of what 
seemed to me facts was dry. How could I have written as I felt 
I should? I have been called on repeatedly as an athlete, an 
undergraduate editor, an officer of my class, to speak at college 
and graduate dinners. I find such speaking slow torture, for I 
am not a wit, and I do not know how to speak seriously yet in- 


terestingly on the subjects given me. Yet I am unwilling to take 





refuge in the speech so often heard—a patchwork of good 
stories that are trite and new stories that are poor, all, new and 


old, inappositely introduced. In my native town I have been 
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called on some occasions of local importance to make my neigh- 
bors understand the significance of the life of some famous fel- 
low townsman of the past. I am a college instructor. One of my 
classes is large, and I must contend against the languor that per- 
vades it after it has come directly to my lecture from its luncheon. 
Sometimes students at the back of the room find the pictorial 
morning papers more absorbing than my instruction. There is 
even leakage, for unfortunately some of the class are nearer the 
exits than I. Must I ‘ popularize’ my lectures?” That is, these 
undergraduates and graduates are meeting the difficulties in- 
herent in writing committee reports and concisely effective edi- 
torials or communications to the press, in after-dinner speaking, 
commemorative addresses, and lecturing. Surely, with all the 
wealth of illustration which the past offers us, we can give these 
men some aid, and as surely we should in our college courses. 
We can keep: them from writing the average eulogy, a ful- 
somely phrased listing of the events of a man’s life; from writ- 
ing the commemorative address, so often heard, a mere com- 
pilation from current histories, phrased in language individual 
only in its tameness. We can help to train them to go back of 
facts, statistics, and conditions in order to find messages from 
the past to the present; to reconcile seeming contradictions in 
lives of varied activities; to try to make comprehensible men too 
often misunderstood. We can show them that even the after- 
dinner speech should have a central idea and plan, as well as 
freshness and individuality of presentation. We can, perhaps, 
keep them from falling into the too common fallacy of think- 
ing that, to keep large bodies of students attentive, the quality 
of the work must be weakened or extraneous attractions must be 
superimposed on good material. In all this a broad field opens 
out before us, a field of large consequence because, as I believe, 
for one man who applies from day to day the principles he learns 
specially for intercollegiate debating, five work in one or more of 
these other fields of public discourse. For these reasons, then, 
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I believe that our courses dealing with public discourse need re- 
arranging for more accurate emphasis. 

At the present time at Harvard we are trying the experiment 
of making instruction in the forms of discourse just considered 
central in the work dealing with public speaking. This I can do 
only with the hearty cooperation of the instructor in elocution, 
on whom I entirely rely, for we ask our students to take elocution 
in their freshman or sophomore year. In the sophomore or junior 
year we offer a course which, beginning with lectures and prac- 
tice on the principles of argument, in order to give the class a 
sense of structure and a feeling for evidence, passes to a con- 
sideration of the various forms of public discourse — what, in 
the past has made those kinds of work successful. Study of 
presentation before particular and definitely stated audiences is 
throughout the course joined as inseparably as possible with study 
of the subjects just mentioned. Finally style in public discourse 
is treated. With this course, which comes three hours each 
week for a year, or preferably, the next year, the would-be 
speaker may take a half course in debating. In a section for 
voluntary work he has an opportunity to keep up his practice 
in elocution of his freshman or sophomore year. 

The mere statement of this scheme may at once raise questions 
as to the exact rightness of emphasis or its completeness. But 
this is because the whole subject is still in a state of attractive 
evolution. Of one thing, however, I am sure, that the teacher 
who insists that intercollegiate debating is simply a subdivision 
of a subdivision (oral discussion) of a large field (public dis- 
course) is the man who sees the truth. Unquestionably in any 
course in debating we must treat intercollegiate debating even as 
we must treat any other form of oral discussion, not, however, as 
of paramount importance, but merely as one form of discussion 
which ultimately rests on thorough investigation for the sake of 
‘correct information. Let us, then, when we have assisted in 
choosing the best debaters among our students, leave to interested 
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graduates and undergraduates, themselves, probably, old de- 
baters, the coaching of the men for the particular contest. Of 
course we should not forget the stimulation which intercollegiate 
debating has given our work, nor, when it is well-guarded, its 
benefits for the students concerned, in that it wakens them to 
thorough appreciation of the significance of the principles they 
have studied and gives them a very desirable opportunity to face — 
real audiences; but in our gratitude and interest we should not 
be led to treat intercollegiate debating as the most important part 
of our college training in public discourse. As my phrasing this 
morning must often have suggested, I believe that intercollegiate 
debating should be placed on the footing of an intellectual sport. 

I was impressed yesterday with some words of the Hon. David 
J. Hill. As I shall quote him entirely from memory, I apologize 
now for any misquotation, but I am sure that I have the gist of 
what he said: ‘“ We must often resort, in the last appeal, to the 
judgment of the people; but this resort is safe, as the last appeal, 
only when it is based on clear thinking.” Now I believe that, if 
we look at teaching public discourse as I have been looking at it 
this morning, we can feel that we are doing something to produce 
in the public mind that ability to think clearly and fairly on im- 
portant questions. Surely, then, in working, even if slightly, for 
this clearer thinking on the part of the public, we are working 
for that larger and better citizenship which our increasing and 
very important new duties so seriously demand. In that fact, 
I take it, lies the real stimulation and inspiration of our work. 


ORATORY IN COLLEGES 

BY PROF. DUNCAN CAMPBELL LEE M.A., CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
One of the notable educational movements of the last half 
dozen years has been the awakening interest taken by our col- 
leges, specially by the colleges and universities of the east, in 
the study of oral discourse. The colleges of the middle west 


have for many years been more active in this field than have 
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the eastern institutions; but the recent revival in the east has 
attracted to itself particular attention. Here many new courses 
have been offered in public speaking, debating, extemporaneous 
speaking, and formal oratory; and in a few instances new depart- 
ments have been created. The new movement has taken a strong 
hold on the student body, as may be seen in the numbers that 
elect such courses whenever offered, in the vigor and enthusiasm 
with which the students carry on departmental studies in this 
field, in the active work of debating societies, and in the success- 
ful administration of intercollegiate debating contests between 
nearly every university and college and its natural rival. The 
movement has been styled not inexactly the “ oratoric revival.” 

The lagging of interest in oratoric study during the years im- 
mediately preceding this new activity, even in the homes of 
oratory, so-called, was due in a very large measure to the gen- 
erally low standards of English in nearly all our colleges; and, 
possibly, also to the nature of public questions, which dealt with 
expediency, rather than with right and national duty. The pub- 
lic speaker has obtained a more respectful hearing again, and 
with the rise of new problems the orator has regained his posi- 
tion as a leader of public thought. 

But more particularly there was prevalent a few years since, 
I believe, a general distrust of the teaching of oratory. The 
apathy, if not antipathy, toward oratoric training that existed 
a decade ago in most educational centers, and still exists in many, 
had its source in the feeling that the teaching of oratory was not 
worthy of a university curriculum. It was thought by many to 
be of necessity physical rather than intellectual. It was believed 
that. the training dealt with superficialities instead of realities; 
that it imposed mechanical tricks of voice and gesture, instead of 
developing the man with all his powers of mind and heart from 
within, outward, and upward to his own ideal of what a speaker 
should be. Written discourse in the form of college orations was 


stereotyped, assertive and bombastic, and when spoken was often, 
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if not usually, unnatural and unindividual. In short, the teach- 
ing in the field of oratory was not considered really educative, 
and was, therefore, regarded as unworthy of serious consideration. 
This feeling was by no means wrong in itself, there was much 
ground for the conclusion; and even today there can be found 
institutions where the oratoric training, or what passes for it, 
would hardly merit the confidence of those whose feelings re- 
volted against what I have just described. 

Where any interest has developed during more recent years, 
in the study of oratory as a collegiate study, the demand has 
been for something very different from the old, in which a few 
declamations in the early part of the course, with little or no 
classroom work, was considered as constituting a liberal course of 
training in public speech. 

The late Prof. Frink of Amherst college expressed well the 
modern principle I would impress when he said, “ The need is 
for such a broad and thorough training in the power of expres- 
sion, both, in the spoken and in the written word, that it shall pre- 
pare the student to meet as a speaker the varied demands of pro- 
fessional and public life. It is a course that-has its general dis- 
ciplinary value, as well as its practical use. It is a course that is 
to have its part in developing, strengthening and perfecting the 
man, no less than in training the future preacher, lawyer, legis- 
lator or speaker representative of large business, social or philan- 
thropic interests. It stands not simply for vocal culture and the 
study of effective action, but for such special training in logical 
force and rhetorical skill as shall make easy, natural and thus 
genuine, the grace and power of the spoken word. Such a course, 
therefore, has to do with the student as a thinker and as a writer 
as well as speaker. It means no enforcement of an arbitrary sys- 
tem of delivery, no limitation of nieans to a prescribed set of 
words. Recognizing with Emerson that ‘behind the orator is 
the man ’, it stands for a training that shall call forth the natural 
powers of the student, and help these powers to their largest 
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usefulness by preserving, stimulating and developing the personal 
force of the speaker, free, as far as possible, from personal de- 
fects.” 

This is the aim of true oratoric training, identical with the aims 
of education itself. All education has as its end the disciplining 
of thought, the molding of speech and the training of character. 
Such a course as I have suggested is peculiarly influential in giv- 
ing these purposes definite direction. A department of oratory 
becomes an educational clearing-house. Into the work of this de- 
partment are brought the resources gained in the other depart- 
ments of the college or university, and all are used to a definite 
end. Not only are the powers of the mind of the speaker him- 
self summoned to give a proper enforcement, but the student 
feels behind him an inspiring and invigorating force that helps 
him to do his best in giving to others what he has himself ac- 
quired. 

The end to be kept in mind by every teacher is not to make an 
orator, but by developing all the powers of thought and speech, 
by keeping the entire work educational, to make each individual 
student more of a man. Habits of mind are of more importance 
than habits of voice; but, if the mental content of any speech 
is given its full sway, the voice and body will easily be brought 
to their full usefulness, and made to play their proper part in the 
speech itself. This can not be done unless the whole work of the 
student be made individual and the results be based on his own 
thinking and feeling. Words must be used merely as symbols of 
ideas, the imagination must be stimulated, thoughts must be con- 
crete and vivid, and the associated idea suggested by each definite 
thought must be called to mind and realized fully. Work carried 
along these lines for many months, in one course or many courses, 
will give a mental discipline which should make the student more 
of a thinker and fit him better to solve life’s problems, because 


he is more of a man. To make special application of the phrase 
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of another, “such a training will act on the average intellect 
like a fertilizer on a field of average fertility.” 

Nor is this mere generalization. The disciplinary value of a 
thorough schooling in speaking or debate, when appreciated and 
understood, will be promptly acknowledged. In almost every 
exercise the teacher notes with increasing pleasure the growth of 
orderly habits of thought, and the gradual development of the 
power of analysis. If the former master of Baliol college was 
correct when he made the sense of proportion an essential in lib- 
eral culture, where can education be better illustrated than in 
some intellectual pursuit like this, in which it becomes a vital 
necessity to weigh ideas and arguments according to their real 
worth, and to separate essentials from the non-essentials, the valu- 
able from the trivial? At all times in an extemporaneous ad- 
dress, the mind must hold the subject firmly as a whole, and 
never permit the greater to be sacrificed to the less. 

In such an exercise the mental vision of the student is widened, 
and with questions that pertain to the public good, an interest in 
social and political problems is awakened. He becomes a keen 
critic of public questions and public men, and his judgments are 
based more and more on arguments that appeal to the reason of 
his fellows, than on prejudice and social and party feeling. 

Nor must we overlook the particular discipline this study gives 
in habits of expression. It calls for immediate and adequate 
translation of one’s thought before one’s companions, and puts 
to test constantly the strength and weakness of one’s vocabulary. 
It stimulates a feeling for words, and gradually gives a power 
over words that many a man never gets in after life even, without 
such a discipline in youth. 

The value of personal force to supplement and make effective 
any thought is learned naturally in such a study as this. One 
can not seem to be, and grow into a true public speaker; one 
must really be. Deceit is not a tool in the kit of the true orator. 


Honesty, sincerity, earnestness — these are qualities of the man 
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that make for personality, without which speech loses its power 
to impress and persuade, and hence its real charm for the hearer, 

Pres. Eliot has recently remarked that a young man should 
go to college in order that he “ may discover what his powers are 
and learn to use them.” The best work in the teaching of public 
speaking often lies in effort to make known to the pupil what 
his powers are in thought and speech. The awakenings that 
have come to my notice among students of oral discourse during 
a short teaching experience of 10 years, are inspiring. The young 
man introduced to himself, made aware of resources of which he 
has had no intimation, often discovering possibilities that have 
changed his whole estimate of life, sharpening his tools for work 
and giving him a stronger confidence that tasks are awaiting him 
in a larger world when he is prepared to take them up! It is the 
knowledge of such self-discoveries as these, which are repeated 
in every teacher’s life, that makes our profession joyous amid 
all its hardships and trials, and brings the teacher a sweeter satis- 
faction than money can buy. 

This idea has attracted to itself a title that is more expressive 
of the practical value of such a study than the word “ elocution,” 
and one I urge as most suggestive and helpful for departments of 
oratory in colleges, namely, ‘“‘ public speaking”. The word elo- 
cution is limited, if not misleading in its meaning, and has come 
to be a special term denoting the use of the vocal organs merely 
or the work of those schools in which actors and dramatic readers 
find training for their special needs. The young men and women 
of our colleges catch a new inspiration from thinking of their 
work as a practical training in real life by studying in courses 
that fall under the general title, public speaking. The title 
is manly and American, to say the least. It suggests achieve- 
ment and a sphere of influence as wide as the nation. The 


? instead of elocution 


use of such a term as “ public speaking’ 
focuses the entire work of the teacher. It calls to mind the 


needs of public life, and then leads on to an endeavor to sat- 
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isfy such needs. The question comes to him each day, “ How 
can I stimulate these young lives to make the most of opportuni- 
ties, in order that, when the demand for effective public speech 
comes, they may be equal to the demand?” With the thought 
of public service permeating all his work for the young student, 
there is little danger that his teaching will be other than helpful 
and progressive. 

All the features of public speaking should not be taught in one 
course; in fact, to teach the features of speech effectively, there 
should be at least four courses, in order that the mind of the stu- 
dent may become accustomed to a particular method of work be- 
fore another form of discourse is attempted. From my experi- 
ence as a student in Hamilton college, and as a teacher of public 
speaking in a secondary school as well as in a university, I believe 
that there should first of all be an elementary course, where 
thought movement may be emphasized in connection with the 
technic of delivery. At the same time, there should be car- 
ried on a systematic study of argument and the method of ar- 
ranging argument. When the essential features of two such 
courses as these have been mastered, the student is ready to take 
up the delivery of his original argument in the form of a debate, 
and to learn to speak his ideas without committing sentences to 
memory. How to establish a finished address and to deliver com- 
mitted sentences with extemporaneous effect, is a different line 
of study and should constitute a separate course. Let me, then, 
with more detail, make some suggestions along these four lines. 

1 The elementary work is by all means the most vital, because, 
as the student begins, so will he carry on his advanced studies. 
The teacher must follow the inductive method always, and never 
permit himself to be dogmatic, or suggest particular interpreta- 
tions or the expression of particular ideas by gesture or other 
action. Emphasis should be laid on the individual conception 
and individual feeling, both stimulated by the teacher as best he 
may. No rules should be laid down; but the needs of the audi- 
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ence should be studied, and speech made to fit in between the 
mind of the speaker and the mind of the audience in such a way 
that economy of attention will result, and the audience be led 
gradually from one thought to another till a conclusion is 
reached. If this method be followed out, the student will soon 
learn that the voice is to be used for the purpose of communicat- 
ing the thought and making it heard and understood; and he will 
soon appreciate that the speaker’s entire personality must enter 
his work, if belief is to result from the speech. 

The beginning steps should be along the line of conversational 
talks by the student to his fellow classmen; advancing from that 
to written productions of familiar nature, and then to selections 
from masterpieces of diction, not necessarily orations. Before 
the speech is delivered a system of interpretation should be care- 
fully followed out, developing in detail 1) the thought movement, 
2) the emotions as they naturally come, and 3) the chain of asso- 
ciated ideas or pictures which make the speaking vivid. 

2 In formal oratory, if such a course be undertaken, there 
must be at the very outset a making clear that matter is of more 
importance than manner. In all speech, methods of research 
should be followed as exhaustively as in the study of argument. 
I have found it valuable to establish at the beginning of the study 
in formal oratory, a field of research for each, as in thesis work, 
in which field the student finds sources for all his orations of a 
certain year. Gradually he becomes filled with the subject, till 
at last he is able to write readily and with a message. <A limited 
theme that appeals to the student as a personal thing should be 
selected, and the student encouraged to develop a single specific 
subject, instead of a broad, general subject. The development 
of each one of these themes should be real, simple, individual and 
helpful. Common sense must be made to apply to every state- 
ment; the oration must be kept free from assertions, extrava- 


gances and impossibilities, and every tendency toward glittering 


generalities or the introduction of the big bow-wow be frowned 
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on. The criterion should be not, Will it dazzle my audience? but 
Will it inform and instruct? And if the idea already suggested, 
of every oration containing a message and the student filled with 
the message, be brought out, the winning of a prize will be an 
incidental matter. I do not think that formal oratory should 
be held up to students as the end in a department study, but as 
the means toward giving their extemporaneous productions more 
finish and polish. It is a valuable study, and should not be 
neglected by one who expects to be a finished speaker. 

3 There should be a course in brief writing and oral debating, 
with definite program, where the tasks and dates of appointments 
are clearly stated. Questions should be chosen of publie and 
national interest; investigations should be thorough; and the 
student should be encouraged to do his own thinking. I can not 
over-emphasize the value of such a training as this for the average 
student. No debate should be undertaken, unless the whole sub- 
ject has been systematically briefed, corrected, rewritten and 
placed in such form that the members of the whole department 
may have an opportunity to criticize it. I have found the publi- 
cation of a brief for the advanced work in debating, very stimu- 
lating to the students of the department. 

4 Another course which has proven specially valuable in de- 
veloping our ideals of public speaking is one in extemporaneous 
speech, where each week, each member of the class delivers a 
prepared address of five minutes on a program announced for 
weeks in advance. Extemporaneous specch must not be con- 
founded with impromptu speech, where one attempts to speak 
without preparation. In the course in extempore speech great 
stress is laid on methods of preparation, arid the student is taught 
how to develop a short speech, and how to present the same with 
regard to a time limit; how to say something in a short time; and 
how to stop when he is through. Every speech is outlined before 
it is delivered. The speaker is required to follow the outline in 
the delivery of his address. The subjects are narrow enough to 
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be mastered in one week, and broad and difficult enough to prevent 
attempts at general talks. I have found this to be a broadening 
course, not alone in the scope of the subjects, which cover 
economics, politics, history and government, but also as a dis- 
ciplinary study to give the student a power over himself and 
ability to use his every resource. 

A general course in oratory for colleges which I have sketched 
under these four, heads must appeal, I think, to every teacher as 
being a curriculum of discipline. I have been gratified year after 
year in seeing how young men have gradually developed the 
power of analysis, under the system as outlined, in learning how 
to think and in acquiring habits of judgment they have never pos- 
sessed before. 

In addition to the ability to possess in the mind a large number 
of facts, the courses I have suggested, specially those in debating, 
public speaking and extemporaneous speaking, give a facility 
and readiness that is one of the prime requisites for public life, 
an ability to command the facts on an instant. They enlarge 
the vocabulary, and enable the student to have a power over 
words, and not only to express his thought, but to express it in 
such a way as will persuade his audience to accept his beliefs. 
Seldom does work along one of these lines fail to enlarge the 
personality of the student and to reveal new powers never 
dreamed of before. | 

An experienced and powerful political leader of national repu- 
tation recently remarked to me that “ politics is what it is today, 
not because of a general lack of intelligence on the part of the peo- 
ple, but because intelligence plays so small a part in public af- 
fairs.” The call is for the college man who can supply the im- 
plied demand. Is the college fulfilling its part, if it does not pre- 
pare its graduates to assist as citizens in the discussing and settle- 
ment of the problems of city, state and nation? It is not doing 
its duty unless it does, by training and practice, make participa- 


tion in public debate and discussion so easy and natural that no 
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graduate will, from timidity or incapacity in public speech, shrink 
from bringing his intelligence to bear on our political life. 

My plea is for a dignified and effective department of oratory, 
or public speaking, in every college and university; for intel- 
lectual standards of teaching, and a deeper sympathy for the 
work attempted along educational lines. I plead for a depart- 
ment that shall give common training to thinker, writer and 
speaker, establish true ideas of the purposes and needs of public 
speech, and offer generous opportunities to put these into prac- 
tice under the guidance of helpful and inspiring teachers, whose 
chief recommendation may be that they are in the fullest sense 
educators of the average youth for larger life. 


ORAL EXPRESSION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY MISS JESSIE DALRYMPLE, GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 


In considering this subject we are impressed with the change 
that has taken place in the attitude of the leaders in educational 
matters toward oral expression. It has not been many years 
since elocution, or oral expression, as we now prefer to call it, 
was thought to hold no place in a system of intellectual develop- 
ment. It was a subject not worthy of the attention of any serious 
worker. The fact that so representative a body of men and 
women as this association should devote a session to its discus- 
sion is proof that it is to be one of the vital interests in the school 
curriculums of the future; that it has at last taken its legitimate 
place as a means to the interpretation of literature, and as an aid 
to mental training. 

If, by the interpretation of literature, we mean the under- 
standing of the author’s thought, then silent reading is all that 
is necessary. But, if in addition to this, we consider literature as 
addressed to the susceptible nature, to the spiritual side of man, 
then it needs to be vocally rendered as much as a musical com- 
position needs the voice or instrument to give it life. In fact, 
many of our best educators say that a piece of English is never 
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understood till it is artistically rendered. To do this effectually 
requires a careful training of the vocal organs, a nicety of articu- 
lation, a thoroughness in the mastering of breathing, that take 
more time than the makers of the course of study in our sec- 
ondary schools are willing to allow us. 

If a student wishes to sing, she is not discouraged when she is 
told five years will be necessary before she can master the techni- 
ealities of the art. If her desire be to play the piano or organ, 
the same time is not considered too long to devote to the manage- 
ment of stops, to master the keys, to draw out at will the various 
combinations of harmonious sounds and the richness and delicacy 
of expression. Yet we fancy that “the grandest and most ex- 
pressive instrument fashioned by the Creator” can be played on 
with the little study and practice that can be put into the hours 
left over after the course has been crowded with the so-called 
intellectual studies. 

We do not need to read the Autocrat of the breakfast table to 
learn that the great trouble with the American girl is her voice; 
that “it is aggressive, disturbing, and would wear out a nervous 
man without his ever knowing what was the matter with him.” 
We have but to listen to the pupils in our own classes, to the con- 
versation carried on in any public, or for that matter in any 
private gathering to find that the criticism is too well founded. 
These defects destroy the emotional value of a voice, and in 
doing so render it useless as a means of expression. Loudness is 
too often mistaken for vigor of tone, careful articulation and 
projection, the three elements that supply its carrying power. 
Breath resistance is transferred from the diaphragm to the throat, 
with the thin, grating, nerve-destroying results so common to 
our ears. It is only when all the muscles of breath and voice 
are under absolute control, that we can expect the well-rounded, 
smooth, nerve-resting voice that betokens refinement and culture 
and makes conversation a joy. 

But correct muscular conditions and poise of chest can not be 


acquired till some improvement is made in our pupils’ habits of 
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standing and sitting. No one who has had the training of the 
large classes in our public schools can fail to be impressed with 
the need of a change in this direction. 

The faulty position, the relaxed chest speak of an accompany- 
ing lack of mental alertness, whose evil results are felt in every 
department of our school work. When a pupil stands up to read 
or recite, we may judge beforehand what will be the character 
of the performance by the position assumed. Depressed spirits, 
dullness of tone, and carelessness of utterance invariably go hand 
in hand with the violation of the laws of correct bearing. It is 
from the pupil who takes an attitude of dignity and self-respect 
that we may look for the honest and earnest effort which insures 
progress and improvement. 

The habit of standing correctly is desired not merely for grace, 
but because therein lies the secret of vital economy. Awkward- 
ness is the result of misdirected nervous energy, and is too ex- 
pensive a luxury to be consciously indulged in by any one. 

When the body is out of poise, the lungs, heart and abdominal 
organs are pressed out of their natural positions, statistics show- 
ing a displacement of from one to four inches, according to the 
defect of poise. The unusual strain placed on nerve centers 
while trying to force the organs up to their accustomed fune- 
tional power, induces nerve fatigue, which means in the end, 
nervous debility and organic weakness. Anything which cramps 
the lungs impairs the nerve centers controlling them, which in 
turn react on the nerve centers controlling the heart. A dropped 
chest means insufficient air properly to purify the blood, and it 
so disarranges the entire circulatory system that nerves and 
muscles are underfed with impure blood. The inevitable effect 
on the physical health and on the brain itself is lowered func- 
tional ability. 

Yet it is not only to the teachers of physical expression and 
to the teachers of physical culture that we must look for a rem- 


edy. Too often the attention to poise is confined to the reading 
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classroom, while pupils are allowed to drift back into their faulty 
habits the moment other recitations are taken up. It would take 
but a few minutes to insist on a well-poised body, the very first 
element of mental alertness. Standing correctly, the lungs are 
free and ready for those nice manipulations so essential for all 
vocal effects. And we can then begin our work in the inter- 
pretation of literature through the voice. 

Though, as Bacon says, “ education is the cultivation of a 
just and legitimate familiarity betwixt the mind and things,” it 
must not be forgotten that learning to read is the beginning of 
every child’s formal education, and every step of its progress 
comes through this channel. ‘The work of the teacher of reading 
is, therefore, one of the most important in the whole educational 
system. From the time children enter school, the main efforts 
of the teacher are directed toward training them so that they 
can help themselves by reading. However, to one who makes 
a careful study of oral expression in our public schools it is evi- 
dent that progress in this work is not in proportion to that made 
in other studies, and pupils enter the high school with a deficiency 
that would not be tolerated in any other subject of the entire 
course. If there were a superintendent of reading in the public 
schools, such as we have of music and drawing, it is possible that 
the teachers of oral expression in the high school would need to 
devote less time to its fundamental principles. The notable fea- 
ture of pupils’ reading is the lack of emotional expression, plainly 
evidencing a deficient imagination. They have already spent 
eight years in school, presumably with a portion of every school 
day devoted to reading. Yet they constantly complain that it 
is impossible to study the lessons assigned them unless they de- 
vote three to five hours in their preparation. This should not 
be, if their mental grasp on their daily reading lesson is sure. 

Thought-getting is the prime object of every lesson from the 


primary school to college, not merely pronouncing words cor- 


rectly. Words have no meaning unless they stimulate thought. 
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If this were drilled into the younger children, by the time they 
reach the high school they would have acquired mental habits 
that would be reflected in all their lessons throughout the whole 
course of study. Then the teacher of elocution would have more 
time to devote to expression rather than the mere getting of 
thought. The step from thought-getting of silent reading to the 
expression of that thought orally is not an easy one unless a 
direct appeal is made to the imagination and emotions. As there 
is a memory of each one of the senses, so is there an imagination 
of each; and, as the memory of the senses can be trained, so also 
can the imaginations of the senses be so trained as to lead even 
young pupils into a deeper understanding of their reading. And 
yet, notwithstanding the utmost patience and enthusiasm, the 
results are discouraging. The lack of appreciation of what is 
best in literature on the part of many whose province it is to 
handle the subject, and the absence of vocal technic (through 
which alone emotional expression can be gained) make the read- 
ing lesson a great trial and discouragement. And what ought 
to be one of the most inspiring lessons of the day degenerates 
into a listless perfunctory performance. When we add to this 
the crowded condition of the course of study, we can readily un- 
derstand the temptation to omit the reading lesson and substi- 
tute for it language, history, or composition — all branches good 
in themselves but only incidentally helpful in making good 
readers. 

That many of our teachers do not rise to the appreciation of 
good literature is due perhaps to the method of teaching it in 
past years, when the history of literature, parsing, and philology 
took the place of the actual study of the literature itself. Now 
that methods have changed, and our best schools recognize that 
literature is art, beauty, spirit, we shall have better teachers and 
better readers; for nothing so stimulates vocal expression as the 
desire to impress others with some beauty or feeling we have 


ourselves experienced. We need teachers who are themselves. 
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lovers of the beautiful, sublime and tender, in order that they may 
impart their appreciation and feeling to their class. Emotion is 
catching, and so is the absence of it. 

Most of our pupils fail to read acceptably because their imag- 
ination has not been called into play. This is due perhaps to 
early environment, to the prosaic life of the schoolroom, or to 
the fact that they have been kept on studies which do not appeal 
to this faculty. Without the illumination born of the spirit 
reading is dull and listless. Technic may be perfect and the 
soul dead. True, the limited time allotted to reading in our 
public schools does not permit the development of perfect tech- 
nic. Nevertheless, if this subject is to become the power it 
should be, full chance must be given to kindle the imagination 
in these young people. To set a soul on fire with enthusiasm 
is a holy thing. 

It is only after the intellect, the feelings and the imagination 
have grasped and assimilated literature, that there can be any- 
thing that savors of “ that same expression of the poet which the 
soul of the hearer is whispering to itself”. There is but one way 
whereby the teacher may judge of the student’s appreciation of 
literature, and that is oral expression. The form of expression 
is sure to give the true measure of ability to think and feel in 
the author’s lines. Then intimations and suggestions which had 
never been disclosed before, come out like sensitive ink under the 
influence of light and heat. 

What then are the difficulties to be overcome in order to se- 
cure better reading in our high school pupils? 

First, they are at an age when the consciousness of their own 
personality and environment presses heavily on them, and brings 
into play the faulty muscular state fatal to the repose necessary 
to good reading. 

Second, we are brought face to face with the difficulties arising 
from the nervousness of pupils, which is only intensified when 


they are required, book in hand, to give expression to thought. 
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They will talk with ease and force; but, when they attempt to 
read somebody else’s words, they are so overwhelmed with the 
occasion that they read as no human being was ever heard to talk. 

No one remedy will go farther toward correcting these faults 
than absolute control of breath. Well-filled lungs under the 
proper conditions of poise and dress is the first requisite. If we 
add to this skill in the management of this breath and the dia- 
phragmatie control essential to correct speech, we shall so econo- 
mize nerve force as to prevent the muscle-bound conditions 
against which the teacher of expression is continually contending. 

It would be a mistake to close this subject without a few notes 
of warning against other means by which the pupils’ ability to 
give emotional expression is destroyed. 

Chief among them is the demanding of an expression of emo- 
tions unknown to their years and experience. These struggles 
to give what is to them unnatural effects, do much toward estab- 
lishing false muscular conditions. 

In our desire to secure gracefulness of expression, we are very 
apt in our zeal to forget that the pupil can express only so far 
as she feels and understands. Any attempt beyond that must 
end in foreed and futile imitations. If naturalness be our desire, 
it is naturalness as an outgrowth of the pupil’s personality and 
not the teacher’s. 

The habit of introducing irrelevant criticism into the reading 
lesson will spoil the best display of spirit any pupil can make. 
If the pupil live in the literature, let technical faults go, and 
correct them at some other time. The letter killeth, but no such 
criticism can be made of the method which aims at the spirit of 
literary interpretation. 

Since our pupils receive the largest part of their education 
from books after leaving school, we at least owe it to them to 
give them the habit of thought-getting and the power of thought- 


giving, that, when they have gone out from among us, they may 
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read with the illumination of the inner eye. This may be dream- 
ing, but the dream of today is often the reality of tomorrow. 

Is it worth while? 

Discussion 

Hammond Lamont — My part in this program, I take it, is 
merely to add to what has already been said something from my 
own experience. I should like to speak not as a newspaper 
worker, but as a teacher; for it is only a few months since I closed 
five years’ teaching at Brown university. 

Since I have had no formal instruction in elocution, I am unable 
to add anything to the last two papers. I wish, however, to 
make one passing comment on a point which Miss Dalrymple 
touched. She spoke of those benighted days, possibly I mis- 
understood her, when parsing was part of the drill in grammar. 
I know that the fashion of parsing is now discarded by many 
progressive educators; and yet I must say one word in its be- 
half, must express my belief that, though the drill may have 
been carried to excess, nevertheless parsing, or something much 
like it, is still a desirable part of instruction in grammar if we 
are to have a sound knowledge of the structure of English 
sentences. 

To turn now to the thing in which I have been most inter- 
ested — intercollegiate debating: I was trained in the same school 
with Prof. Baker. I ought, perhaps, to add, that, though he is 
younger than I, he trained me. What I may say will therefore 
naturally be along the lines which he has laid down. One or 
two points I should like to emphasize more strongly than he 
emphasized them. I understand quite fully the drawbacks that 
attend intercollegiate debating: the frequent tendency toward 
undue formality. The fact that each man has five or 10 minutes 
to speak leads to a cut and dried method. The contest some- 
times develops a certain showiness in boys at a time when showi- 
ness and self-consciousness are specially undesirable; finally, the 


undergraduate is prone to certain small and almost underhand 
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tricks in arranging his material with an eye to tripping the fellows 
on the other side. All these drawbacks I gladly acknowledge; 
and yet I have found the debate the best stimulus I know of for 
arousing an interest in the discussion of public questions, and in 
what was once called oratory. It is my regard for that stimulus 
that makes me speak a little more cordially of intercollegiate 
debating than Prof. Baker has spoken of it; or to emphasize the 
good side of it more fully. Since Harvard is a place where ihter- 
collegiate debating has been carried on for some time, the evils 
that arise are perhaps more apparent there than elsewhere. I 
feel at any rate, that in Brown university the inevitable evils 
have not yet developed sufficiently to give any cause for alarm. 
The problem there, and in many of the colleges where inter- 
collegiate debating has been carried on only two or three years, 
is to get enough interest among the undergraduates. We can, 
we believe, check the excesses, later. This matter of arousing 
undergraduate and graduate interest will appeal to teachers in 
colleges which are not furnished, as Harvard is, with a law school 
containing students eager to debate and to develop the inter- 
collegiate debater. 

I believe, of course, with Prof. Baker, that the only aim in 
intercollegiate debating is the development of the man; that the 
strength of debating as a drill is the intellectual exercise, the 
study of structure, the study of sources of material, and the 
effort to get at the truth. , 

The first point, it seems to me, in training good debaters, is a 
well worked out brief. The weakness of many debaters that I 
have heard in college and out has been.failure in the study of 
the structure, failure to get at the root of the question. I should, 
therefore, from my own experience, very cordially indorse all 
that has been said in favor of careful study of the structure of 
the argument and the working of it out into a complete brief. 
As to the desirability of writing out the argument in full, I am 


in some doubt. The difference between spoken and written dis- 
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course, in spite of what we may say, is often very considerable; 
and I am inclined to believe that writing the argument in full 
often produces formality, whereas, writing out a detailed brief 
and speaking from notes may develop a more successful speaker. 

There is only one point more that I wish to urge; and that is 
that the intercollegiate debating shall, as far as possible, be taken 
out of the hands of the college faculty, and that the training and 
development of the speakers be put in the hands of the under- 
graduates, and of the graduates who are interested in the work. 
Such a method is possible in most colleges. Harvard, as I un- 
derstand the matter, now leaves the development of her speakers 
to a committee of graduates and undergraduates; and in Brown 
we arranged last June for a committee of the younger graduates, 
who are to bring against the college teams, perhaps as often as 
once every two or three weeks, several lawyers who will debate 
the question with them. I believe in the maintenance of courses 
in debate; but I believe also that debates between colleges should 
not be debates between professors, but between students. For 
that reason, the development of the individual debater himself, 
of his own method, of his self-reliance, and the enlistment of 
the interest of the graduates, are the things which are at present 


the most desirable. 


Dr Raymond M. Alden — [ am sure it is quite impossible at this 
stage of the discussion really to add anything to what has been 
said, unless one is so foolish as to take issue with some of the 
many excellent things which have been said. One can only 
refer to those which one believes to be of the most importance. 

The point I wish specially to emphasize may, perhaps, best be 
introduced by recalling some words of Mr Jefferson, the dis- 
tinguished actor, in an address to the Graduate club of this uni- 
versity a couple of weeks ago, in which he took, as his text, the 
distinction between public speaking and acting, which he prop- 
erly said are very often confused, and which are specially con- 


fused by many who call themselves teachers of oratory. This 
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is the distinction which I think should be kept fundamentally in 
mind in relation to the training of our students in any of these 
subjects. The difference is one, primarily, between dramatic 
expression and what we may call, for convenience, self-expres- 
sion. Any sane man, at this particular time, will hesitate to 
use the word “ self-expression ”’, at a time when we are possessed 
of the pseudo-psychologic terms of the kindergarten and of the 
so-called “school of oratory”; but I use it simply as meaning 
the expression of one’s own ideas as distinguished from the at- 
tempt to reexpress the idea of others; and I think that this 
training in the expression of one’s own ideas should be the basis 
of college training in public speaking, which is the point I have 
particularly in mind. Here comes in the difficulty and the ob- 
jection to the older method of basing the training in public 
speaking largely on what we call the formal oration, a method 
which, as Prof. Lee has pointed out, is now deservedly in some 
disrepute. 

The difficulty with the formal oration as it has been practised, 
and, as I nay add, it is almost necessary that it should be practised, 
is that it involves the expression of ideas on a different plane 
from that which may be expected from the practical young stu- 
dent, the wholesome, healthy, natural young man or woman. 
The oration, that is the formal oration, is not the form in 
which his ideas naturally take shape. It represents lines of think- 
ing and feeling which are, as yet, undeveloped, in large measure, 
and which I think ought to be. I may illustrate this by an 
allusion to an experience of my own in listening, a year or two 
ago, to an oratorie contest (the memory of which my friend, 
Prof. Lee, will share with me) in a neighboring university. 
There was a prize for the best oration, and there were students 
from various colleges, and the prize was won (I think, was won 
deservedly, according to the almost universal opinion) by a stu- 
dent who showed great gifts and fine training on the lines of 


what we call oratory; yet there was no one who felt for a moment 
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that the ideas or the sentiments in that speech were the natural 
expression of that student to the present audience of any think- 
ing or feeling of his own. I do not mean that they were ideas 
or sentiments which had been drummed into him by some one 
else: but that they were ideas and sentiments which he had, as 
it were, drummed into himself, because he had a great oration 
to make. The fact of it was, as I afterward learned, that he 
had written that oration, had revised it carefully, had memorized 
it some three months or more before the time of the contest, 
and had been rehearsing its delivery ever since. Now the true 
speaker makes his speech at the best the first time he gives it; 
or, at any rate, the second or third, if he is very inexperienced; 
because that is the time he is talking it to the people he is talking 
to. The estimate that some of us had of the particular contest, 
the winning of the prize in a contest of that kind, was suggested 
by a remark made by one of the judges, a distinguished pro- 
fessor in a neighboring university, to the professor of oratory 
in the institution from which this prize-winner came. He said, 
“Your man took the prize; he did it deservedly, and I congratu- 
late you; but,” (and I am modifying, instead of exaggerating, 
the words of the professor) “ tell the young man to swear, by 
the grave of his grandmother, never to get off such rot before 
an audience again.” The difficulty was, he was not talking to 
the audience; it is the fundamental difficulty in the formal ora- 
tion for a young student; and it is for this reason that the train- 
ing in debate, as we have now come to call it, is, I believe, not 
the only, but the fundamental and the most practical and desir- 
able part of all our work in public speaking in the colleges. It 
is real to the students. It is work along the same lines with the 
other subjects on which they are working, and on the subjects 
in which they are interested in public affairs. Best of all, it 
demands that a large proportion of it shall be actual talk, and 
not formal memorizing, or anything bordering on dramatic expres- 
sion,. which is, as the other speakers have pointed out, a thing quite 


apart from the purposes of college training. 
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I am very glad that the subject of the training in the second- 
ary schools along this line has been put on the program. It 
seems to me that the secondary schools, just as we of the 
English department are always telling them something similar 
in the matter of English composition, should relieve us on this 
line of a good deal which now has to be done in the colleges. 
The mechanies of the subject, that is the ability to pronounce, to 
enunciate, and to stand respectably before an audience, I see 
no reason why these should not be mastered before the college 
period. They correspond to such elements of composition study 
as spelling, penmanship and syntax. I do not think they are 
more profound in their origin, or require more profundity in 
their methods cf teaching, than these. But we find that, if we 
do anything with the students in the matter of public speaking, 
we have to spend a large part of the time on these mechanics of 
the subject in their freshman year, just as we have, regrettably, 
to take our time in the freshman year with elementary matters 
of syntax, and even of spelling, and give up the matter of pen- 
manship as hopeless altogether. The mechanics of the subject, 
then, being largely, or primarily, a matter for emphasis in the 
secondary schools, and dramatic expression being largely a matter 
for specialized schools for those who wish to perfect themselves 
in that line, it follows that the matter of training the student 
to express his own ideas orally, precisely parallel to the train- 
ing of the composition courses in expressing thought in written 
form, should be the fundamental idea of college training. 

IT am a littie doubtful about placing much stress at any point 
in the course on the training of public speaking or reading for 
purposes of literary interpretation; because, while theoretically 
the correct oral rendering of a piece of literature ought to be 
very closely associated with literary knowledge and study and 
appreciation, observation shows us, nevertheless, that those who 
have spent most of their time on the matter of oral expression 


would not compare favorably with the most elementary students 
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of literature by other methods; and, on the other hand, that 
many of our best teachers of literature are atrocious and abomi- 
nable readers. This is most regrettable; it ought not to be true; 
but it indicates that the connection between the two things, 
appreciation of literature and its oral expression, is not quite 
as close as one might suppose. The study of the delivery of the 
compositions of others may be, and in practice proves to be, a 
useful means of getting at some of the elements of delivery. But 
in the college course at least, I repeat, it should be only pre- 
liminary to the training in expressing one’s own ideas. 

Now for the relation of this college training to intercollegiate 
debates. I thought, till Mr Lamont had spoken, that I had at 
least one point which had not been anticipated; but. at last he 
made that point also, that the two things should be separated 
more than has sometimes been done. The remark made by 
Prof. Baker, regarding the analogy between debating and foot- 
ball, is a very suggestive one indeed. In both cases the element 
of winning is a necessary evil of the contest; and, while playing 
good football is undoubtedly a very important element in winning 
a football game, and while doing good debating is undoubtedly 
a very important element in winning an intercollegiate debate, 
the two things are not identical in either case. The element of 
debating to win is something which the intercollegiate debater 
must study if he has before him an audience composed, primarily, 
for him, of three persons who are not waiting to see whether 
they are convinced by his arguments, but are simply watching 
to see whether he has made the best speech. 

In real life, on the other hand, he is going to talk for the 
purpose of communicating his ideas, for the purpose of convincing 
others, not for the purpose of having his powers estimated on a 
ratio of 100. The two things, therefore, while very similar and 
closely and wisely related, are quite different in certain respects: 
and I therefore heartily agree with all that has been said bv 


previous speakers as to the desirability of keeping this distinction 
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in mind. In particular I concur with the point made by Mr 
Lamont at the close of his remarks, that the intercollegiate con- 
tests should he recognized as student contests, not in any way 
to be confused with the instruction that may be given by mem- 
bers of the body of instructors on subjects related, but not the 
same, 

In conclusion, let me say only this, on which we are all agreed, 
whatever our differences may be in detail. The primary aim 
of training along all these lines, which we are to keep in mind, 
is this, the same that we have in studying rhetoric and com- 
position, and that ennobles them in spite of the drudgery of de- 
tails: that the object of it all is the communication of ideas be- 
tween human beings, and training in this as a means of making 
the person trained the noblest possible factor in society and in 
the state. 


Dr Cheesman A. Herrick — Had I, as at first purposed, pre- 
pared a written discussion for this occasion, I should follow the 
order of congressional oratory in asking “ leave to print ”’; but, 
had I prepared a written discussion, I fancy it would be ill suited 
to the present needs, and the printing of it would be unnecessary. 
I am reminded of the situation in which a humble member of 
the house of commons was once placed when he was to speak 
after the eloquent Edmund Burke. Mr Burke had held breath- 
less the attention of the house for a long time and had adequately 
treated the subject under discussion, after which this member 
arose and gave the speech of his life in four words. ‘They were, 
“T ditto Mr Burke.” To very much that we have heard this 
morning we shall add only, in conclusion, the statement that they 
are the last words of the discussion, that no attempt to restate 
them will add to their force, and to drag other elements into the 
discussion wouid detract from rather than add to the effectiveness 
of these words as they now stand. I feel, however, that I am 
a little at odds with my friend, Dr Alden, who has sought to 


differentiate so sharply between oral interpretative reading and 
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the speaking of one’s own words as means of vocal training — 
or I disagree as to emphasizing so strongly as he has emphasized, 
to the exclusion of oral reading, the speaking of one’s own 
thought, as a means of training for vocal power, and of getting 
the mastery of one’s self as one may stand before an audience. 
Two things have been presented to us very clearly today. 
They are thought and expression, the training in matters of 
thought and the training in matters of expression. As to train- 
ing in matters of thought, we are I fancy, pretty generally agreed; 
but we are not yet agreed, perhaps we shall not be when this 
meeting has concluded, and perhaps never shall be, as to what 
are the best methods for training in matters of expression, and 
where, in our scheme of education, training for expression may 
most properly find its place. I have been particularly pleased 
to find so much differentiation, from the earlier part of the dis- 
cussion on, between the thought element and the expression ele- 
ment, and to find that the thought element has been urged as 
fundamental to all questions of expression; and I have also been 
pleased to find that the formal training to expression is to be 
pushed back, on the recommendation of those who have been 
here, farther and farther in our scheme of education — back 
into the earlier years of the college course — back, as recom- 
mended by the papers, and as farther emphasized by Dr Alden, 
into the secondary schools, and back still farther, as suggested 
by Miss Dalrymple, into the elementary, or grammar schools. 
It has been my duty, under orders, for two years, at the ex- 
amination of students for admission into the higher schools of 
this city, to hear several hundred boys read, and give a numerical 
mark for the value of their reading. The memory of that task 
is so fresh that I can but speak of the desirability of reeommend- 
ing that the elementary schools be urged to give more attention 
to oral expression. But we are not freed from our responsi- 


bilities, in our positions in colleges, or in secondary schools, or 


in any other department of our system of education, by trans- 
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ferring to other factors or elements in this system the duties 
which, with existing conditions, must be ours. The college has 
its work to do; and the shouldering of a responsibility on the 
secondary school can not at present release the college; the sec- 
ondary school has its work to do, and it can not shoulder that 
back on the elementary school; as the elementary school, in its 
turn, can not shoulder its responsibility, in the position in which 
it is placed, back on the home, for training in oral expression. 

We may take to ourselves, in concluding this discussion, the 
thought (and we shall bear it away with us, I am sure, as funda- 
mental) expressed by that famous first recommendation of the 
recipe for the preparation of hare ragout, namely, get your 
hare. And so, in the expression of sentiment, the expression of 
thought, whether it be that which comes from the arrange- 
ment of our ideas or from patient investigation, or whether, 
through oral reading or recitation from memory, we deliver the 
words which express the thoughts of another, it seems to me 
that we have properly emphasized today, but none too strongly, 
the fundamental that the first rule is that we shall lay fast hold 


of the thought or sentiment which we are to express. 


Prof. Edward Everett Hale jr — Your president was quite wrong 
when he gave you any idea that you are to hear a sermor on the 
preceding text. My father, to whom he so kindly alluded, has, 
as some of you may remember, laid down one or two very inter- 
esting principles on the subject of public speaking in his story 
entitled My double. One of those principles was couched in 
the following remark: “ There has been so much said, and, on 
the whole, so well said, that I will not detain you any longer.” 

The discussion of this question, I think, practically closed when 
the last speaker sat down. I shall not, therefore, make a num- 
ber of remarks which I had turned over in my mind. They have 
been already made by other speakers. I shall, however, for one 
moment (the hour is late, and I will not attempt to occupy the 


10 minutes so kindly allowed me) try to say one word which 
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may put this discussion in such a form that we can carry the best 
of it away with us and put it where it will be most useful in our 
regular experience. Most of us, I suppose, are teachers in see- 
ondary schools. A good deal of what has been said has apphed 
chiefly to the colleges; but the real result of the matter scems to 
me to be of importance to the school teacher. We have had 
presented to us a great deal in the way of suggestion, of advice — 
a great deal which is stimulating to any one who would teach 
public speaking, whether for intercollegiate debates or for tie 
far more generally useful and necessary process of conveying 
one’s own thought on the many occasions which come to every 
college-bred man and woman. We have had a great number of 
things put before us. It is evident, I think, to everybody that 
few single teachers, even few colleges, can pretend to cover 
all the ground. There is not enough time given for so much 
study and practice as all this calls for. Now one of the matters 
which is most difficult to attend to, and therefore one of the 
matters most often put aside for lack of time, is the matter of 
rightfully using the voice; a matter which with its attendants — 
standing rightly, moving rightly and so on, is in the colleges very, 
very hard to teach anybody, partly because there is not time to 
teach it, and partly because usually the best time for teaching it 
has passed by. 

Now we have had before us this morning the solution of the 
difficulty. Miss Dalrymple has shown that an immense amount 
of excellent work may be done in the schools in the way of culti- 
vation of the voice; and one or two of the other speakers have 
shown that, if that particular piece of training could be taken 
from the shoulders of the college teacher, a great advance would 
be made. I believe that is perfectly true. If the boy or the 
girl coming to college were really aware of some of the possi- 
bilities of the way in which the voice should be used, the way 


in which one should stand in speaking, the way in which one 
should address an audience, if they had got hold of these mat- 
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ters, which may, as has been shown, be taught in our secondary 
schools, they weuld be all the more ready to lay hold vigorously 
of the other points which Mr Baker and Mr Lee and others have 
put before us. That appears to me to be the thing that the sec- 
ondary schools can do. It is, perhaps, a little questionable just 
how they shall do it. 

[t is now almost a year ago that I becine involved in a dis- 
cussion, at a meeting of this character, with a very skilful teacher 
of reading in New York state, a discussion in which I endeav- 
ored to show that reading aloud is the more important in the 
secondary schools; and Sherman Williams, of New York, was 
of the opinion that the fundamental thing is declamation. Dif- 
ferent teachers have different ideas. Whether it be that oral 
reading is the foundation of declamation and so of the technical 
part of public speaking, or whether it be that declamation is 
the foundation, that where you have good declaiming you have 
good reading, I can not say. But the thing to be carried home 
by all who are teachers here, who have anything to do with the 
subject, whether it is by reading or by declamation that the 
matter shall be accomplished, is, it seems to me, to be that as 
much as possible should be done, specially in the secondary 
schools, in the way of real vocal training and real training in the 
mechanies of speech. I believe that, on the whole, that is the 


net result for most of us of what we have heard this morning. 





MiSCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 


Friday morning, the chairman made the following announce- 
ments: 


Committee on nominations. Pres. Sharpless of Haverford; 
Pres. Raymond of Union: Prof. George B. Bristol of Cornell; 
Prin. William H. Klapp, of Philadelphia: Prin. Thomas W. 
Sidwell, of Washington. 
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Auditing committee. Prin. George L. Maris, of Newtown Pa.; 
Prin. Samuel A. Baer, of Harrisburg Pa. 


Prof. Lamberton — 1 make a motion most heartily, one which 
I hope everybody in the association will be able to adopt with 


equal heartiness. It is this: 


Moved, That this association, as a recognition of the promising 
work of the committee on the common board of examination, au- 
thorizes that committee to draw on the treasurer of the association 
for preliminary expenses to the extent not to exceed $50. 


Adopted 


Prof. Mitchell— We have come to the close of what I believe 
is the most successful meeting ever held by this association. The 
entertainment afforded us by the University of Pennsylvania has 
been of the most royal sort. I therefore move you, sir, that we: 
extend to the University of Pennsylvania, and in particular to 
Provost Harrison, and See. Ames, our cordial thanks for this en- 
tertainment. 

Adopted 

Treasurer’s report 
To the Associatior. of colieges and preparatory schools of the 

Middle states and Maryland 

I herewith submit my report as treasurer of your association 
for the year 1899-1900, as contained in the accompanying state- 


ment and vouchers. 


Receipts 
Balance in treasurer’s hands, 30 Nov. 1899.......... $277 47 
Received arrearages for 1898-99, from eight institu- 
eer 2 a alicia ile ee en aie ee aa ee 40 00 
Received membership dues for 1899-1900, from 124 in- 
No 6 ACRE CRE RWEE RAR AERA TRAE O ET RR 620 00 


Amount of receipts to 30 Nov. 1900........ ».. $937 47 
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Disbursements 
Typewriting, postage, expressage, and station- 
OF creek cawedun Vhs ne wey eee ees -.--- $1423 06 


Printing proceedings of 1898-99, programs, 


1 6h wv Kawsvawenes eee eee -- 214 45 
Exepnses of the executive committee........ 87 98 
Trunk line association’s agent, and stenogra- 

WOOF 3s .& S3akevaneeendssaniss ‘Gexeos oe ae 


Amount of disbursements to 30 Nov. 1900...... $521 71 
Leaving in treasurer’s hands 30 Nov. 1900 a balance of $415 76 


Against this balence there is a claim for an amount approxi- 
mately the same as was paid for printing and distributing the 
proceedings last vear (about $300). But, though I made dili- 
gent inquiry for this bill, [ have not vet been able to find it. 

Four schools have paid no dues since 1897; seven, since 1898 ; 
and 15 are in arrears for last vear. Many of these will doubtless 
cancel their obligations betore long. The balance in my hands, 
in anv event, with the dues for next vear, will undoubtedly be 
sufficient to meet all bills. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun DB. Krerrer Treasurer 

Lancaster Pa. 29 Nov. 1900 

Report of auditing committee 

The undersigned anditing committee, having examined the ae- 
count of Prof. John B. Nietfer, treasurer of the Association of 
colleges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and Mary- 
land, hereby certify that they have found the same to be correct. 

Grorcre L. Marts 
Samvet A. Barr 
Adopted 


Secondary school examiners. The executive committee reporte:] 


that it had appointed the following five gentlemen to serve as the 
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representatives of secondary schools on the College entrance ex- 
amination board: Prin. Julius Sachs, of New York; Prin. Wil- 
son Farrand, of Newark N. J.; Prin. W. B. Gunnison, New 
York; Prin. Joseph S. Walton, Philadelphia; Prin. John Meigs, 
Till school, Pottstown Pa. 


Officers. The committee on nominations reported the follow- 
ing for officers of the association for the coming year. 

President, Pres. Andrew V. V. Raymond, Union university, 
Schenectady N. Y. 

Vice-presidents, Prin. James G. Croswell, Brearley school, 


New York; Pres. William W. Birdsall, Swarthmore college, 





Swarthmore Pa.; Prin. J. Monroe Willard, Girls normal school, 
Philadelphia; Prin. Eli M. Lamb, Friends school, Baltimore; 
Prof. Charles De Garmo, Cornell university, Ithaca N.Y.; 
Prin. 8. J. McPherson, Lawrenceville N. J. 

Secretary, Dr Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, Prof. John B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa. 

Executive committee, president, secretary and treasurer ex 
officio; also Dr John G. Wight, Wadleigh high school, New York, 
Prof. Dana C. Munro, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Dean Horatio S. White, Cornell university, Ithaca N. Y., Prin. 
John Meigs, Hill school, Pottstown Pa. 

These officers were elected. 


Adjourned 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 1900-1 


LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF (V3 "NPI 
Bienes Te. Ze cc svccss Albany high school......... Oscar D. Robinson M.A. Ph.D. 
Athan We. Lecccccces Univ. of State of N. Y...... Sec. James Russell Parsons jr M.A. 
MATreG Me Ze csccccesic Alfred university .......... Boothe C. Davis Ph.D. 
AMoghony PS ..<2-<6:00.0 Western univ. of Pa........ W. J. Holland Ph.D. D.D. 
Allentown P@......cccce Muhlenberg college ........ Theodore L. Seip D.D. 
Annandale N.Y .:..0:0:0: St Stephen's college ...,... Rev. Lawrence T. Cole Ph.D. 
Annapolis Md......... St John’s college .......... Thomas Fell Ph.D. LL.D. 
Pe Lebanon Valley college..... Hervin U. Roop M.A. Ph.D. 
Asbury Park N. J..... Asbury Park high school.... Frederick S. Shepherd 
nePR Ths FD xccceee cic Wells college ...... ataaatereere Act. Pres. Jasper W. Freley 
Baltimore Md......... Baltimore city college...... Francis A. Soper M.A. 
Baltimore Md......... Bryn, Mawr school 2.6. .00.. Edith Hamilton 

ohn W. Gr 

Baltimore Md......... Friends Sch0el. i..0cccccesses ) mt ay — 
Baltimore Md......... Girls Latin school ......... W. H. Shelley 
Baltimore Md......... Jobns Hopkins uniy......... Daniel C. Gilman LL.D. 
Baltimore Md......... Maryland state normal sch.. E, B. Prettyman 


Baltimore Md. (1405 Park av.) 

The Randolph-Harrison sch.. Mrs. Alexander Randall 
Gsaiomarereieeras J. F. Goucher 
Sayonne City N. J.... Bayonne City high school... P. H. Smith 


Baltimore Md......... Woman's college 


tethlehem Pa......... Lehigh preparatory school... H. A. Foering 
Bethlehem Pa......... Moravia parochial school... Albert G. Rau B.S. 
Bethlehem Pa......... Moravian seminary ........ J. Max Hark D.D. 
MOU Te FS cctccrcics Farnum preparatory school.. James B. Dilks 
Binghamton N. Y..... Binghamton central high sch. Samuel G. Landon 
sirmingham Pa....... Mountain seminary ........ —— 
Blairstown, N. J...... Blair presbyterial academy. John C. Sharpe 
Blairsville Pa......... Blairsville college ..... ..-- Rev. S. B. Linhart 
Bloomsburg Pa........ State normal school ....... Judson Perry Welsh M.A. Ph.D. 
Bordentown N. J...... 3ordentown military inst... Thomas H. Landon 
Mrsagetoe. Th. Do 6<cacies West Jersey academy ...... Phoebus W. Lyon M.A. 
Brooklyn N. Y. (183 Lincoln place) 

Berkeley institute ......... Julian W. Abernethy Ph.D. 
Brooklyn N. Y..... ove. BOM Bight PCHOOL ..<:6:00i6.0.8.0:01 John Mickleborough 
Brooklyn N. Yo.c. 0 - Brooklyn polytechnic inst... Lawrence C. Hull 
Breeeiyn N.Y acct 008 Erasmus Hall high school... W. B. Gunnison 
Brockiyt Ne Zescccssic Manual training high school. Charles D. Larkins Ph.B. 
Krooklyn N. Y....... - Packer Msttute: ..6.06ccccs Truman J. Backus LL.D. 


Bryn Mawr Pa... sicsse Bryn Mawr college ........ Miss M. Carey Thomas Ph.D. LL.D. 
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Bryn Mawr Pa.... Miss Baldwin’s school...... Florence Baldwin 
Buffalo N.Y ...0.000cc Canisius college .......cces J. B. Theiss 
Burlington N. J....... St Mary’s Halk 2...cccccces John Fearnley M.A. 
Bustleton Pa.......... St Luke’s school .......... Charles H. Strout 
Canandaigua N. Y.... Granger Place school ...... Samuel C. Fairley 
A eer St Lawrence univ........... J. C. Lee D.D. 
Castisie Ph. occcscccee Dickinson college .......... George Edward Reed D.D,. LL.D. 
Chambersburg Pa..... Wilson COllegs . nc cccccccecs Rey. Samuel A. Martin, D.D. 
CHOOT FG ..6 ccc icsinsies Chester high school ........ T. S. Cole B.A. 
Chestertown Md....... Washington college ........ Charles W. Reid Ph. D. 
Chestnut Hill Pa..... Chestnut Hill academy ..... James L. Patterson 
i Se re Hamilton college ........... M. Woolsey Stryker D.D. LL.D. 
Collegeville Pa....... Ureinas Conese oooscivcciccce Henry T. Spangler D.D. 
RIOT DR ist casiee sore Conference academy ....... tev. V. S. Collins 
East Orange N. J..... East Orange high school .... Vernon L. Davey B.A. 
ks eer Easton high school ........ B. F. Sandt 
Wee FR: cc Kivecesee Lafayette college .......... Ethelbert D. Warfield LL.D. 
Forest Glen Md...... National Park seminary..... J. A. Cassedy B.S. 
Frederick Md......... Frederick college .......... E. E. Cates M.A. 
Frederick Md......... Woman’s college .......... Joseph H. Apple M.A. 
Garden City L. I..... Cathedral school of St Paul's Frederick L. Gamage M.A. 
eee Tee OW cecasicea Flobart Come@e $< .ciccscccsce Rev. Robert Ellis Jones B.A. 
Georgetown D. C..... Georgetown college ........ Father J. D. Whitney 
Germantown Pa....... PPriGnGS CHO! «. cscccevescs Davis H. Forsythe 
Germantown Pa....... Germantown academy ...... William Kershaw Ph.D. 
Hamilton N. Y....... Colgate academy ........... Frank L. Shepardson M.A. 
Hamilton N. Y¥.....0.0 Colgate university ......... George E. Merrill D.D. 
Harrisbarg Pa......+¢ Harrisburg high school...... Samuel A. Baer 
Biaverford Pa... siccieve Haverford college .......... Isaac Sharpless LL.D. 
Maverford Pa... .<.«« Haverford college grammar 

school Ee Ce eA Charles S. Crosman 

Hightstown N. J...... Peddie institute ........... Roger W. Swetland B.A. 
Lewisburg Pa..... . Bucknell university ........ Jobn H. Harris D.D. 
ees TE, Wives ixccncs Cornell university .......... J. G. Schurman M.A, D.Se. LL.D. 
ee Se eer Ithaca high school ......... F. D. Boynton 
Lancaster Pa......... Franklin & Marshall col.... John S. Stahr Ph.D. D.D. 
Lancaster Pa. 6.0600 Yeates institute ........... Rey. Frederick Gardiner 
Lawrence N. Y....... Lawrence school ........... a. DT; Pettit M.A. 
Lawrenceville N. J.... Lawrenceville school ....... S. J. MePherson Ph.D. 
BNE De wincensceuchs Linden Hall seminary ...... Rev. C. L. Moench 
McDonogh Md........ MecDonogh school........... Sidney T. Moreland 


Meadville Pa 


Allegheny college .......... William H. Crawford D.D. 
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Mechanicsburg Pa..... Irving col. for young women. E, E. Campbell M.A. 


Mercersburg Pa....... Mercersburg college ........ William Miner Irvine Ph.D. 
Millersville Pa........ First Pa. state normal school E,. Oram Lyte M.A. Ph.D. 
Montclair N. J.......0.+ Montelair public school..... Randall Spaulding B.A. 
Morristown N J....... Morristown school ........ . Francis C. Woodman 
Myerstown Pa........ Albright college . .........- Clellan A. Bowman 

New Brunswick N. J.. Rutgers college ............ Austin Scott Ph.D. LL.D. 
New Brunswick N. J.. Rutgers prep. academy ..... Eliot R. Payson, Ph.D. 
New York €ity.........0.00. Brearley SENOS 2.0.0: cccccee J. G. Croswell B.A. 


New York city (721 Madison avenue) 


Chapin collegiate school .... Henry B. Chapin Ph.D. D.D. 
New York city (30 W. 16th street) 


Col. of St Francis Xavier... Rev. D. W. Hearn S.J. 
New York city (241 W. 77th street) 


Collegiate school .......... L. C. Mygatt 
New York city (34 & 36 E. 51st streets) 


Columbia grammar school... Benjamin Howell Campbell M.A. 


New Terk Clty ....cccscs Columbia university ....... Seth Low LL.D. 
New York city (20 E. 50th street) 
Cutler school ....cccoccses. A. HH. Catler 


New York city (60 W. 13th street) 

De Witt Clinton high school. John T. Buchanan M.A. 
New York city (226 East 16th street) 

‘ Friends seminary .......... Edward B. Rawson B.S. 

New York city (54 W. 84th street) 

Irving school ....... artnet Louis Dwight Ray M.A. Ph.D. 
New York city (Grand Boulevard & 131st street) 

Manhattan college ......... Bro. Justin F.S.C. 
New York city (340 W. 86th street) 
Miss S. M. Ely 


Misses Ely’s school......... 
ae aye eee | Elizabeth L. Ely 
New York. City....0..0.<. New York university ....... Henry M. MacCracken D.D. LL.D. 


New York city (88 W. 59th street) 

Sachs collegiate inst....... Julius Sachs B.A. Ph.D. 
New York city (36 East 12th street) 

Wadleigh high school ...... John G. Wight Ph.D. 
New York city (3080 3d avenue) 

Peter Cooper high school... Edward J. Goodwin Lit.D. 
Newark Del....:<0<60 Delaware college .......... George A. Harter M.A. Ph.D. 


S. A. Farrand Ph.D. 


Newark N. J......000¢ Newark acade sinister ares sleiers 
ewark N. J Newark academy | Wilson Riiaiinait 








t 
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Newark N. J....0- «es Newark public high school... E. O. Hovey Ph.D. 
Newtown Pa...... coos George School ..veccsccccee . George L. Maris M.A. 
North Plainfield N. J. High school ...........-+0+ H. J. Wightman 


Ocean Grove N. J.... Neptune township high sch.. L. A. Doren 


Ogontz Pa... s6s «eee Cheltenham academy ...... John D. Skilton 

Orange NM. d...<60% .-«- Dearborn-Morgan school .... David A. Kennedy Ph.D. 
Peekskill N. Y....... -» Mohegan Lake school ...... Henry Waters M.A. 
Pennsburg Pa....... -. Perkiomen seminary ....... Rey. O. S. Kriebel M.A. 


Philadelphia (2011 DeLancey place) 


(The) Agnes Irwin school.... Sophy Dallas Irwin 
Philadelphia .. ....<c . Drexel institute of art, sci- 
ence and industry ........ James MacAlister LL.D. 
Philadelphia . ........ Episcopal academy ........ William H. Klapp M.A. M.D. 
gee cAitt) etnae conta nigh ah... {Uy Same 3 en ew 


Philadelphia (140 N. 16th street) 

Friends select school ...... J. Henry Bartlett 
Philadelphia (17th & Spring Garden streets) 

Girls high school .......... W. D. Rorer M.A. 
Philadelphia (13th & Spring Garden streets) 

Philadelphia normal school 


TOP Stl. cicccscscccccess J. Monroe Willard 


Philadelphia Pa...... Bemple Comege ccsiscccsesee Rey. R. H. Conwell 
Philadelphia Pa...... University of Penn......... Charles C. Harrison LL.D. 
PUGS PR ..<.c'cce see Alinda preparatory school .. Ella Gordon Stuart 
Pittsburg Pa...... cooe Contral high @chool .....6.2. Charles B. Wood M.A. 
Pittsburg Pa..... eeeee Shady Side academy........ W. R. Crabbe Ph.D. 


Pittsburg Pa. (Shady avenue) 
Thurston preparatory sch.... Alice M. Thurston 
Pocantico Hills N. Y.. St Matthews military school. O. Legare Rogers Ph.B. 


Port Deposit Md...... Tome MATIEAtS .cciececviccss James C. MacKenzie Ph.D. 
Pottstown Pa..... ces MED WEMOE) ciccessiiasccices John Meigs Ph.D. 

Poughkeepsie N. Y.... Riverview academy ........ J. B. Bisbee M.A. 
Poughkeepsie N. Y.... Vassar college ............. James M. Taylor D.D. LL.D. 
Princeton N.. J....000- Princeton university ....... Francis L. Patton D.D. LL.D. 
Redbank N. J........ High school ..ccccccvcccccve S. V. Arrowsmith 

Rochester N. Y....... University of Rochester..... Rush Rhees LL.D. 

PG Te. icncesaseennce EE Scswicitvakoins Mrs Life & the Misses Stowe 
Schenectady N. Y..... Union classical inst........ Arthur Marvin M.A. 
Schenectady N. Y..... Union university .......... . A. V. V. Raymond D.D. LL.D. 


See Ws. Bivcckwee Dr Holbrook’s school...... - Dwight Holbrook Ph.D. 
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LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Sing Sing N. Y...<..«0 Mt Pleasant military acad.. C. F. Brusie M.A. & A. T. Emory B.A. 
S. Bethlehem Pa..... Bishopthorpe school ....... - Miss F. M. Buchan 
' S. Bethlehem Pa..... Lehigh university .......... Thomas Messinger Drown LL.D. 
S. Orange: Ni diocese BEN MONON dices cisiacee newer George J. McAndrew M.A. 
Stapleton L. I........ Staten Island academy and 
BMtin: BERG <. occicccvivcewse Frederick E. Partington M.A. 
State College Pa..... - Pa. state college .......... George W. Atherton LL.D. 
Summalt We. Tioccicsic ccs Kent Place school ......... Sarah Woodman Paul 
Swarthmore Pa....... Swarthmore college ........ William W. Birdsall B.S. 
Ssracuse Ni Y.<..<00 Syracuse university ........ Rev. James Roscoe Day S.T.D. 
Trenton Ni. F...-.s.c00 State model school ......... James M. Green Ph.D. 
Pe We, Ziecicceoses .»» Emma Willard school ...... Miss M. A. Knox B.A. 
a re The Balliol school ........ ; j poeple saan 
, Utica N. Y........0.. Utica free academy ........ A. L. Goodrich B.A. 
WOOtOR Fes. ovcce sexe Warren high school ........ W. L. MacGowan 
Washington D. C..... Catholic univ. of America... Rt Rev. Mgr T. J. Conaty D.D. LL.D. 
Washington D. C..... Columbian university ...... Samuel H. Greene D.D. LL.D. 
Washington D. C..... Friends select school ....... Saran Ph 
Washington D. C..... Gallaudet college .......... Edward Minor Gallaudet Ph.D. LL.D. 
Washington, D. C..... Howard university ......... J. E. Rankin LL.D. 
Washington D. C..... The University school....... Robert L. Preston 
Washington D. C. (Wisconsin av.) 
The Washington school for 
DOPE: 6: owswae Stebretelemiereiste ers Louis L. Hooper 
Washington Pa....... WS THO eicceciii scans William W. Smith 
Washington Pa....... Washington and _ Jefferson 
COMES 2 cccccsicvcccccceve James D. Moffatt D.D. 
West Chester Pa..... State normal school ...... . G. M. Phillips M.A. Ph.D. 
West Chester Pa..... Westchester high school.... Addison L. Jones 
Westminster Md...... Western Maryland college... T. H. Lewis 
Westtown Pa........- Westtown school. ......... William F. Wickersham M.A. 
Wilkesbarre Pa....... Dunmore high school ....... E. D. Bovard 
Wilkesbarre Pa....... Harry Hillman academy .. H. C. Davis Ph.D. 
Wilmington Del...... WHIGHAG: BOROOE o.c.0:0'060:0:010:0:00 Enos L. Doan B.A. 
Wilmington Del...... Wilmington high school..... A. H. Berlin M.A. 
fe, a see « HEAMEE GCROE kccctivaccccse Mary S. Jenkins 
pf .  , ee Yonkers high school........ Thomas O. Baker 


te . er Collegiate institute ........ E. T. Jeffers 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED 1900 

Albright college, Myerstown Pa. Pres. Clellan A. Bowman 

Alfred university, Alfred N. Y. Pres. Boothe C. Davis 

Alinda preparatory school, Pittsburg Pa. Ella G. Stuart 

Bala Pa. Charles 8. Olmsted 

Baltimore Md. Sup’t James H. Van Sickle 

Baltimore city college. Pres. Francis A. Soper 

Baltimore girls Latin school. Prin. 8. Laura Ensign, Nellie M. Wilmot 

Bardwell school, Philadelphia. Prin. Rebecca T. Mattson 

Barnard college, New York. Dean J. H. Robinson 

Berkeley institute, Brooklyn N. Y. Prin. Julian W. Abernethy 

Blair presbyterial academy, Blairstown N. J. Prin. John C. Sharpe, David E. 
Filson 

Blairsville college, Blairsville Pa. Pres. S. B. Linhart 

Bloomsburg (Pa.) state normal school. Prin. J. P. Welsh, Joseph H. Dennis, 
Mrs J. P. Welsh 

Bolton school, Baltimore Md. James M. Garnet 

Bordentown (N. J.) high school. William Macfarland 

Bordentown (N. J.) military institute. Rev. Thomas H. Landon 

Brearley school, New York. Prin. James G. Croswell 

Brooklyn boys high school. Prin. John Mickleborough, Henry T. Alden, O. D. 
Clark, Charles 8. Hartwell, Erasmus Palmer, Edward B. Parsons, H. F. 
Towle 

Brooklyn, Eastern district high school. William T. Vlymen 

Brooklyn girls high school. Myra 8. Chatterton, William Fairley 

Brooklyn, The Latin school. Caskie Harrison 

Brooklyn manual training high school. Prin. Charles D. Larkins, Grace W. W. 
Fanning, Irving A. Hazel 

Brooklyn polytechnic institute. Prin. Lawrence C. Hull 

Brooklyn public school. Prin. William McAndrew 

Bryn Athyn local school, Huntington Valley Pa. Rev. H. B. Cowley, Alice E. 
Grant, Lucy E. Potts 

Bryn Mawr (Pa.) college. Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Miss Kieffer, Alice Nevin, 
Prof. Smyth 

Bryn Mawr school, Baltimore Md. Edith Hamilton 

Camden (N. J.) high school. James E. Bryan 

Canisius college. Buffalo N. Y. Rev. Aloysius J. Pfail 

Chelten Hills school, Philadelphia. Edith McCarthy 

Cheltenham military academy, Ogontz Pa. Sec. Ilda Beistle, Fred J. Doolittle, 
Mrs F. J. Doolittle 

Chester (Pa.) high school. Evelina D. Caldwell, Arthur T. Chapin, Adele 
Rutherford Coulter, Emma J. Hahn, Janet McLaren, Hanna Sears 

Chestnut Hill (Pa.) academy. James L. Patterson 

Clinton (N. Y.) academy. E. Dale Field 

Clinton high school, New York. Arthur M. Wolfson 

Colgate university, Hamilton N. Y. Prof. M. 8S. Read 

College of St Francis Xavier, New York. William F. Clarke 
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Collegiate institute for girls, Philadelphia. Prin. Susan C. Lodge 

Collegiate school, New York. Prin. L. C. Mygatt 

Columbia university, New York. Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, F. P. Keppel, 
Harlan Updegraff 

Cornell university, Ithaca N. Y. Pres. J. G. Schurman, Professors George P. 
Bristol, Charles‘ De Garmo, David F. Hoy, Duncan C. Lee, R. H. Thurston 

Delaware college, Newark Del. Pres. George A. Harter, Prof. Elisha Conover, 
Prof. Frederic H. Robinson 

DeWitt Clinton high school, New York. Prin. John T. Buchanan, Adelina 
H. Burd, Abraham Forchlawitz, C. F. Kayser, Thedore C. Mitchell, Frede- 
rick Monteser, J. J. Sheppard, Paul S. Stollhofen 

Dickinson college, Carlisle Pa. W. L. Gooding, W. W. Landis, Henry M. 

Stephen 

Dr Holbrook’s school, Sing Sing N. Y. Dwight Holbrook 

Easton (Pa.) high school. Prin. B. F. Sandt, Henry F. Marx 

Kast Orange (N. J.) high school. Caroline Coman, Helen F. Cooke, Charles 
W. Evans 

Easttown high school, Berwyn Pa. Prin. J. A. Clarke 

Episcopal academy, Philadelphia. J. L. Boysen, Howard P. Hattle 

Erasmus Hall High school, Brooklyn N. Y. Walter B. Gunnison, Anna H. 
Adams, George E. Boyston, Prof. G. A. Hubbell, Miss Young 

Ercildown Pa. Sup’t G. W. Moore 

Farnum preparatory school, Beverly N. J. Prin. James B. Dilks 

Franklin and Marshall college, Lancaster Pa. Pres. John 8. Stahr, John B. 

Kieffer, Mrs J. B. Kieffer ' 

Friends academy, Moorestown N. J. William F. Overmans 

Friends central school, Philadelphia. J. Eugene Baker, Daniel Batchellor, 
W. E. Barrett, Lydia T. Boring, John L. Carver, Elizabeth F. Coffin, 
A. Jennie Cornell, Jennie M. Davis, Horace L. Dilworth, M. Tyler 
Dutton, Mary J. Elliott, Abigail Evans, P. Frances Foulke, Alice Fussell, 
Ellen M. Greene, Margaret Gyger, Joseph E. Haines, Abby M. Hall, 
Virginia U. Kaler, Rachel P. W. Leys, Anna M. Lynch, Emma F. Paxson, 
Mrs. Sarah C. Pennypacker, Alice W. Pitman, Sarah T. Price, Warren B. 
Rodney, Harriet F. Seal, Anna W. Speakman, Sarah H. Sterling, Joseph 
S. Walton, Alice F. White, Mary H. Whitson, Mary S. Wood, Mrs S. S&S. 
Wood 

Friends Girard Av. school, Philadelphia. Anna R. Paxson, Sarah J. Paxson 

Friends high school, Moorestown N. J. Prin. Bird T. Baldwin 

Friends school, Baltimore Md. Prin. J. W. Gregg, Eli M. Lamb 

Friends school, Camden N. J. Prin. Anna M. Ambler 

Friends school, Germantown Pa. Prin. Davis H. Forsythe, Elizabeth S. For- 
sythe, M. S. Baker, Jane S. Jones, Margaret W. Kirk, Susanna 8S. Kite, 
S. Helena Sutton, Anna F, White, Lucy A. Winston, Stanley R. Yarnell 

Friends school, Green st., Germantown Pa. Almira P. Harlan, Elizabeth M. 
Roberts 

Friends school, West Philadelphia. Mary H. Baker, Anna R. Richter, Nellie L. 
Sellers, Ellen B. Sinson 
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Friends school, Wilmington Del. Mary J. Hoopes, Herschel A. Norris 

Friends select school, Media Pa. Prin. Louis Baker * 

Friends select school, Philadelphia. Rachel G. Alsop, Lloyd Balderston jr, ' 
Joseph H. Branson, Winona Crew, John H. Dillingham, Florence A. 
Elliott, Susan L. Forsythe, Walter W. Haviland, Albert C. Robbins, Olive 
L. Robbins, Anna Walton, Elizabeth W. Warner, Matilda Wildman, Mary 
A. Wickersham, Anna Yarnall 

Friends select school, Washington D. C. Prin. Thomas W. Sidwell, Prin. 
Frances Haldeman-Sidwell, Alberta Wilson 

Friends seminary, New York. Prin. Edward B. Rawson, Alice 8. Palmer 

George school, George School Pa. Prin. George L. Maris, Winifred Craine, 
William H. Glasson, Annie M. Maris, George H. Nutt, Charles M. Stabler, 
Albert T. Yarnall 

Georgetown university, Washington D. C. Vice-pres. James P. Fagan 

Germantown academy. W. 8S. Truedell 

Girard college, Philadelphia. Alfred N. Seal 

Granger Place school, Canandaigua N. Y. Prin. Samuel C. Fairley 

Halsted school, The, Yonkers N. Y. Prin. Mary E. Jenkins 

Hamilton college, Clinton N. Y. Pres. M. W. Stryker 

Harrisburg Pa. State sup’t public instruction, Nathan C. Schaeffer 

Harrisburg (Pa.) high school. Prin. Samuel A. Baer 

Harry Hillman academy, Wilkesbarre Pa. H. C. Davis 

Harvard university, Cambridge Mass. George P. Baker, Raynal C. Bolling 

Haverford (Pa.) college, Pres. Isaac Sharpless 

Haverford (Pa.) college grammar school. Headmaster Charles S. Crosman, 
Franklin A. Dakin 

Hill school, Pottstown Pa. John Meigs 

John Guiscom school, Burlington N. J. Prin. Susan A. Van Sciver 

Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore Md. Edward H. Griffin, Dr Guy Carle- 
ton Lee 

Kent Place school, Summit N. J. Prin. 8S. W. Paul, Esta Bateman 

Lafayette college, Easton Pa. Pres. Ethelbert D. Warfield 

Lakewood N. J. Sup’t Charles FE. Osborne 

Lakewood (N. J.) high school. Charles E. Paine 

La Salle college, Philadelphia. Rev. Brother Denis 

Lawrenceville (N. J.) school. Fletcher Durell, Edward L. Gulick 

Lebanon Valley college, Annville Pa. Pres. Hervin U. Roop, J. E. Lehman, / 
Mrs. H. U. Roop, N. C. Schlichter, M. Etta Wolfe 

Lehigh preparatory school, Bethlehem Pa. Prin. H. A. Foering. 

Lehigh university, S. Bethlehem Pa. Pres. T. M. Drown, N. M. Emery, Prof. 
W. S. Franklin, Mansfield Merriman, Prof. Joseph W. Richards, Prof. 
John L. Stewart, Prof. C. L. Thornburg 

Leland Stanford Junior university, Stanford University Cal. Frank A. Fetter 

Long Island City (N. Y.) high school, Prin. P. E. Demarest 

Maplewood institute, Concordville Pa. Joseph Shortlidge 

Media Pa. Gertrude L. Green 
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MeDonogh (Md.) school. Prin. S. T. Moreland 

Media (Pa.) high school. Prin. Leon H. Watters, Helen M. Dorothy 

Media (Pa.) normal school. Mary H. Bechdolt 

Miss Baldwin’s school, Bryn Mawr Pa. Prin. Florence Baldwin 

Miss Dana’s school, Morristown N. J. Amy Norris Mothershead, Louise L. 
Newell 

Miss Hill’s school for girls, Philadelphia. Helen Tuxbury 

Misses Ely’s school for girls, The, New York. Prin. Elizabeth L. Ely 

Mohegan Lake military school. Prin. Henry Waters, Mrs. Henry Waters 

Mohegan Lake school, Peekskill N. Y. Prin. A. E. Linden 

Montclair (N. J.) high school. Randall Spaulding 

Moorestown (N. J.) high school. Mrs Ella M. M. Aitleen 

Moravian parochial school, Bethlehem Pa. M. H. Wunderling 

Moravian seminary, Bethlehem Pa. Helen Farquhar, Emma B. Hoch, Helena 
M. Hoch, Elizabeth W. Rondthaler, Sara E. Sherwood, C. H. Wunderling 

Morristown (N. J.) school. Francis Woodman 

Mount Holly (N. J.) high school. Miss lL. M. Gaskill 

Muhlenberg college, Allentown Pa. Pres. T. L. Seip, Prof. George T. Ellinger, 
Prof. S. E. Ochsenford 

Newark (N. J.) academy. Wilson Farrand, Emmons Bryant, E. W. Given 

Newark (N. J.) high school, Margaret Coult, Miss C. W. Greene, Hattie O. 
Schenck 

New York. H. H. Bailey, J. R. Fairchild, Frederick C. Hodgdon, Hammond 
Lamont, G. W. Smith 

New York university, University hights, New York. Prof. Pomeroy Ladue, 
Prof. Francis H. Stoddard 

Overbrook school, Philadelphia. Anna S. Coyle 

Peddie institute, Hightstown N. J. Prin. R. W. Swetland, R. H. Rivenburg 

Penn Charter school, Philadelphia. Edward R. Robbins 

Perkiomen seminary, Pennsburg Pa. Prin. Rev. O. S. Kriebel, Sec. H. W. 
Kriebel 

Peter Cooper high school, New York. Prin. Edward J. Goodwin, Gilbert S. 
Blakely, Elizabeth H. DuBois, Dela P. Mussey 

Philadelphia. Grace O. Arnold, Mary T. Geiscom, Mary Kerwen 

Philadelphia commercial high school for girls. Lucille Andrews, Dr Maude 
A. Bowyer, Laura H. Cadwallader, Mabel Cherry, Wilhelmina E. Dannent, 
Beulah A. Fenimore, Julia Friedberger, Emily L. Graham, Elizabeth B. 
Janney, Agnes H. Long, Emma J. Longstreth, Elizabeth Lodor, Mary V. 
Shea 

Philadelphia central high school. Prof. D. W. Bartine, Prof. Francis B. 
Brandt, Prof. Franklin S. Edmonds, Prof. Cheesman A. Herrick _ 

Philadelphia high school for girls. Prin. William D. Rorer, Virginia Baldwin, 
Emma L. Berry, Emma H. Carroll, Jessie Dalrymple, Marie A. Depue, 
Eva Dilks, Georgina H. Carruthers, S. A. Edwards, Annie J. Farson, 
Caroline H. Gaston, Mrs Mary C. Geisler, Mary D. Griffith, L. H. Haeseler, 
Clara J. Hendley, J. H. Humphries, Alice M. Hutchings, Mary S. Holmes, 
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Aldyth S. Seott, Adah V. Hubbs, I. A. Keller, L. Kromer, Emma 
Laevernick, Hannah Laevernick, Mary C. Lane, Elmira Lodor, Elizabeth 
W. Massinger, Katharine E. Puncheon, L. Roseman, Elizabeth A. Simons, 
Margaret Spraul, F. Irene Steele, Emma L. G. Thomas, Blanch E. Treat, 
Gertrude Wanship, A. C. Wight, Evaline Young 

Philadelphia normal school for girls. Prin. J. Monroe Willard, R. Winifred 
Blake, Mary A. Campbell, Mary E. Dwier, Anne H. Hall, Mary A. 
Harmon, Mary E. Hunter, Lila S. Jones, Lillie Lamborn, Margaret M. 
Perkins, Dr. Grace E. Spiegle, Pauline W. Spencer, Mary R. Timanus, 
Harriett E. Trask, Edith A. Turner, Elizabeth N. Woolman 

Pittsburg (Pa.) central high school. C. B. Wood 

Pratt institute high school, Brooklyn. Prin. Luther Gulick 

Princeton (N. J.) university. Prof. Jesse B. Carter 

Priscilla Braislin school, Bordentown N. J. Alice G. Braislin 

Rhineland school, Poughkeepsie N. Y. Lewis C. Williams 

Riverview academy, Poughkeepsie N. Y. Josiah Bartlett 

Rutgers college, New Brunswick N. J. Louis Bevier, Eliot R. Payson 

Rye seminary, Rye N. Y. Helen D. LaMonte, Lillian LaMonte, Harriet T. 
Stone 

Sachs collegiate institute, New York. Dr Julius Sachs, Charles L. Harring- 
ton, F. L. Thompson 

St John’s college, Annapolis Md. Pres. Thomas Fell, J. B. White 

St Joseph’s college, Philadelphia. Rev. A. Brucker, Rev. Cornelius Gillispie, 
Rev. Pat K. Oniel 

St Stephen’s college, Annandale N. Y. Rev. Lawrence T. Cole 

Shady Side academy, Pittsburg Pa. F. W. Gage 

State college, State College Pa. Prof. F. H. Pattee 

Stewartstown (Pa.) collegiate institute. Pres. Henry M. Payne 

Swarthmore (Pa.) college. Pres. William W. Birdsall, Prof. 8S. J. Cunning- 
ham, Prof. William I. Hull, Prof. Edwin H. Magill, Prof. T. A. Jenkins, 
Annie Shoemaker 

Swarthmore (Pa.) preparatory school. Prin. Arthur H. Tomlinson 

Teachers college, New York. Dean James E. Russell, Elizabeth J. Lewis, Prof. 
Paul Monroe, David S. Snedder 

Temple college, Philadelphia. Prin. Thomas J. Cross, Laura H. Carnell, Albert 
E. McKinley 

Tome institute, Port Deposit Md. Prin. James C. Mackenzie, Anna M. 
Gilchrist, R. S. Van Haague, Everett S. Jones, Lucius E. Marple 

Trenton N. J. Mrs Elias F. Carr 

Trenton (N. J.) state normal school. Elias F. Carr, Mary C. Field, J. M. 
Green, Oliver C. Mordorf, W. N. Mumper, Levi Seeley 

Union university, Schenectady N. Y. Pres. Andrew V. V. Raymond, Prof. E. E. 


Hale jr 
University of Pennsylvania. Provost C. C. Harrison, Dean J. H. Penniman, 
Dean W. R. Newbold, Dean W. D. Lewis, Dean Edward C. Kirk, Dr A. C. 
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Abbott, Dr R. M. Alden, Dr H. V. Ames, Prof. E. P. Cheyney, Prof. E. 
G. Conklin, Prof. E. 8. Crawley, Eugene Ellicott, Prof. Henry Gibbons, 
Prof. Alfred Gudeman, Dr John W. Harshberger, Prof. J. T. Johnson, 
Prof. W. A. Lamberton, Prof. M. D. Learned, Prof. 8S. M. Lindsay, W. E. 
Lingelbach, Prof. W. E. Mikell, Prof. Dana C. Munro, G. E. Nitzsche, 
O. P. Phillips, Dr A. H. Quinn, Dr I. J. Schwatt, Prof. Lightner Witmer, 
Dr. J. T. Young 

University of the State of New York, Albany N. Y. Head inspector C. F. 
Wheelock, Inspector Charles Newell Cobb 

Ursinus college, Collegeville Pa. Pres. Henry T. Spangler, Dean J. S. Wein- 
berger, J. Lynn Barnard, C. Ernest Dechant, Prof. Henry V. Gummere, 
Rey. Prof. W. A. Kline, H. W. Willier, Prof. Wilton M. Urban 

Vassar college, Poughkeepsie N. Y. Prof. A. Leach, Sophia F. Richardson 

Wadleigh high school, New York. Prin. John G. Wight, Susan K. Alsop, Julia 
E. Barnard, Josephine Beidershare, Martha Bunting, Mary A. Burke, R. H. 
Cornish, Genevieve Davis, Miss L. H. Delano, John D. Hanley, Archibald 
L. Hodges, Ida Hoffman, Arna Koch, Elizabeth Koch, Anna P. MacVay, 
Katherine G. Pike, Clara Seidensticker, Miss J. F. Smith, Katharine A. 
Speir, Bertha Strasburger, Helen M. Sweeney 

Warfel Pa. Sup’t George H. Wilson 

Washington D. C. William W. Smith 

Washington college, Chestertown Md. Pres. Charles W. Reid 

Washington school for d0ys, Washington D. C. C. S. Ingham 

West Chester (Pa.) high school. Prin. Addison L. Jones, Beulah W. Darling- 
ton, S. I. Kreemer, S. Ruth MeMichael, Walter L. Philips, Frank K. 
Walter 

West Chester (Pa.) public school. Gertrude Rhoads 

West Chester (Pa.) state normal school. Robert F. Anderson, Smith Burnham, 
Elizabeth F. Criley, William 8. Delp, Wallace P. Dick, Mrs C. E. Elinger, 
Henry H. Goddard, Esther M. Groome, Lydia A. Martin, G. M. Philips, 
Foster H. Starkey 

West Jersey academy, Bridgeton N. J. Phoebus W. Lyon 

Westtown (Pa.) boarding school, Thomas Kk. Brown, Sarah W. Dewees, Mirian 
Elfreth 

Wilmington (Del.) boys high school. Elizabeth D. Hoopes 

Wilmington (Del.) conference academy. Rev. Vaughan 8S. Collins 

Wilmington (Del.) high school. Prin. A. HW. Berlin, Sallie A. Hare, Mary L. 
Lacklen, Alice Mercer, Catherine M. Rider, Richard C. Shoup, Mary C. 
Springer 

Wilson college, Chambersburg Pa. Pres. S. A. Martin, Prof. Adelaide Bird, 
Prof. Anna J. MeKeag 

Woman’s college, Baltimore Md. Pres. John F. Goucher, Fanny Cook Gates, 
Prof. Charles W. Hodell, Joseph S. Shefloe 

Woman's college, Frederick Md. Pres. J. H. Apple, Prof. Glenn C. Heller 
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OFFICERS IN PREVIOUS YEARS 
FoR 1898-99 


President 
Pres. Isaac Sharpless, Haverford (Pa.) college 


Vice-presidents | 
tt Rev. Mgr Conaty, Catholic university 
Pres. Thomas M. Drown, Lehigh university 
Prof. J. W. Jenks, Cornell university 
Prin. Charles D. Larkins, Brooklyn manual training 


school 


Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar college 
Prin. William F. Wickersham, Westtown Pa. 


Secretary 
Dr Merrick Whitcomb, University of Pennsylvania 


Treasurer 
Prof. John B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall college 


Executive committee 
President, secretary and treasurer, ex officio 
Prof. Dana C. Munro, University of Pennsylvania 
Dr Julius Sachs, New York 
Pres. James M. Green, Trenton normal school 


Dean Emily Jones Smith, Barnard college 


FoR 1899-1900 


President 
Prin. John G. Wight, Wadleigh high school, New York 


Vice-presidents 





high 





Prin. Thomas W. Sidwell, Friends select school, Washington 


D. C. 


Prin. James M. Green, State normal school, Trenton N. J. 


Pres. I’. H. Lewis, Western Maryland college, Westminster 
Md. 
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Pres. Henry T. Spangler, Ursinus college, Collegeville Pa. 
Prin. A. IH. Berlin, Wilmington (Del.) high school 
Pres. M. Woolsey Stryker, Hamilton college, Clinton N. Y. 


Secretary 


Dr Merrick Whitcomb, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 


Acting secretary 


Dr Herman VY. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Treasurer 
Prof. John B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall college, Lan- 
caster Pa. 


Executive committee 
President, secretary and treasurer, ex officio 
Pres. Isaac Sharpless, Haverford (Pa.) college 
Prin. Randall Spaulding, Montelair N. J. 
Prof. Dana C. Munro, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia Pa. 
Prof. E. E. Hale jr, Union college Schenectady N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION SINCE 1898 


Proceedings of the 12th annual convention of the Association 
of colleges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and 
Maryland, held at Columbia university, New York, Nov. 25 and 
26, 1898. University of the State of New York. Regents bul- 
letin 47. May 1899. 


Address of weleome by Pres. Seth Low. 

Response by Dr Julius Sachs. ° 

‘eaching of history in the secondary schools: discussion of the report of the 
committee of seven. Prof. J. H. Robinson, Prof. W. H. Mace, Prof. J. L. 


Stewart, Miss A. B. Thompson, Prof. E. H. Castle, Prof. A. B. Hart, Prof. 
H. M. Stephens. 
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Professional and academic schools; plans, courses and preparation: discussion 
of the report of committee on entrance requirements of engineering 
colleges. Paper. Prof. R. H. Thurston. Discussion, Pres. T. M. Drown, 
Prof..H. W. Spangler, Prof. Daniel Carhart, Pres. E. D. Warfield, Sec. 
Melvil Dewey, Prof. R. H. Thurston, Pres. Seth Low, Chane. W. J. 
Holland, Chane. H. M. MacCracken, J. W. Davis. 

President’s address: Position of the secondary schools in the present educa- 
tional movement. Dr Julius Sachs. 

Necessity of teaching the duties of citizenship in the public schools. Prof. 
E. J. James. Discussion, Rt Rev. Mgr. Conaty, Sup’t W. H. Maxwell, 
Prof. J. W. Jenks, Prof. H. B. Adams. 


Proceedings of the 13th annual convention of the Association 
of colleges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and Mary- 
land, held at State normal school, Trenton, N. J., Dee. 1 and 2, 
1899. University of the State of New York. Regents bulletin 
50. May 1900. 


Address of welcome, Hon. F. 0. Briggs. 

Response, Pres. Isaac Sharpless. 

Aim of philosophy teaching in American colleges. Prof. George Stuart Fuller- 
ton, Prof. Alexander T. Ormond, Prof. F. C. French. Discussion, Prof. 
J. E. Creighton, Pres. Thomas Fell, Prof. E. E. Hale jr. 

Uniform college entrance requirements with a common board of examiners. 
Dean Nicholas Murray Butler, Prin. Christopher Gregory. Discussion, 
Pres. F. L. Patton, Pres. C. W. Eliot, Pres. Seth Low, Pres. E. D. War- 
field, Prin. V. S. Collins, Prin. T. H. Landon, Inspector C. F. Wheelock, 
Pres. W. W. Birdsall, Prin. C. D. Larkins. 

Address. Gov. Foster M. Voorhees. 

President’s address: Public life of college men. Pres. Isaae Sharpless. 

The transition from school to college. Dean L. B. R. Briggs. 

Intellectual and moral waste in the transition from school to college. Pres. 
W. E. Waters. Discussion. Prof. Alexander T. Ormond, Mr Deakyn. 
Prof. J. B. Hench, Dean L. B. R. Briggs. 

Uniform college entrance requirements with a common board of examiners 
(continued). Dean N. M. Butler, Prin. Julius Sachs, Pres. A. V. V. 
Raymond. 

Notices. 
The constitution and a list of other publications of the association may be 
found in the Proceedings of the 12th annual convention. A list of officers of 
the association from 1887 to 1898 inclusive may be found in the Proceedings 


of the 11th annual convention. 


The next meeting of the association will be held at Syracuse university, 
Syracuse (N. Y.)on the Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving, 
Nov. 29, and 30, 1901. 























The superior figures tell the exact 
means page 51, beginning in the third 
third of the way down. 


Administrative offices in national 
government, 73°-74°, 78°. 

Administrative service, preparation 
for, 66°-80". 

Alden, R. M., on training in oratory, 
1367—41*. 

Arnold, Matthew, quoted, 41°. 

Association of colleges and prepara- 
tory schools, achievements, 7'-8°; 
delegates registered, 154'-59°; meet- 
ing of 1901, 162°; members, 149'-53°; 
officers, 148°; officers in previous 
years, 160'-61°; organization, 576°; 
publications, 161°-62°. 

Auditing committee, 
147". 


146°; report, 


Bacon, Francis, quoted, 41‘, 130°. 

Baker, G. P., Intercollegiate debating, 
102°-177. 

Butler, N. M., report of committee on 
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ments made by, 54°55‘. 
College entrance examination board, 
committee’s report, 47°-53*; defini- 
tion of requirements, 51°; first series 
of examinations, 48', 50°-51?; sub- 
jects of examinations, 50°; chief 
examiners, 50°; executive commit- 
tee, 50*; expenses, 52', 146°; steps 
leading to formation, 48°-49*; head- 
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secondary schools, 48°, 50%, 147°-48?; 
secretary and executive officer, 50‘; 
associate secretary, 47°; support re- 
quested, 52°. 


service commission, appoint- 
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Colleges, preparation of men for pub- 
lic service, 53°-87°. 

Commercial and marine legislation, 
need of instruction in, 72%. 

Commercial geography, need of in- 
struction in, 71°. 

Committee, executive, 147°-487; 1488; 
on nominations, 145°; auditing, 146°, 
1478, 

Consular service, 74'-75', 78°; 
pointments how made, 797-80'. 

Croswell, J. G., on higher education 
of women, 45*—47°. 


ap- 


Dalrymple, Jessie, Oral expression in 
secondary schools, 127*-34'. 

Debating and oratory, papers and dis- 
cussion, 1027—45°. 

Delegates registered, 154'-59°. 

Diplomatic service, preparation for, 
66°-80"; number of positions in, 74°, 
78°; appointments how made, 797 
80". 


Education, aim of, 38'—40*. 

Elocution, teaching, 111-13*; use of 
term, 111°, 122%. See also Oral ex- 
pression; Oratory. 

Engineering schools, attitude of teach- 
ers toward government service, 59°— 
60*. 

English way of preparing for govern- 
ment service, 63%. 

Everett, dean, tribute to, 35%. 

Executive committee, 148°; 
147°-48?. 


report, 


French way of preparing for govern- 
ment service, 63°. 
Frink, H. A., quoted, 119*-20’. 
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Geography, see Commercial geo- 
graphy. 

German way of preparing for govern- 
ment service, 63°. 

Goucher, J. F., on higher education of 
women, 23°-29*. 

Government service, preparation for, 
53°-87°; number of men employed 
in, 54°. 


Hadley, A. T., on training for gov- 
ernment service, 62°—66°. 

Hale, E. E. jr, on public speaking, 
143°—45°, 

Harrison, C. C., address of welcome, 
57-87. 

Herrick, C. A., on training in oratory, 
141°—43°, 

Hill, D. J., on preparation for the 
administrative and diplomatic serv- 
ice of government, 66°-76*. 

Huxley, T. H., quoted, 38°, 41°. 


Intercollegiate debating, 102°-17', 
134°-36°, 140*-41?. 


Johnson, J. F., on preparation for 
public service, 80°83". 


Kant, Immanuel, quoted, 38°. 
Kieffer, J. B., report as treasurer, 
146°47°. 


Lamberton, W. A., on expenses of 
College entrance examination board, 
146°. 

Lamont, Hammond, on intercollegiate 
debating, 134°-36°. 

Lee, D. C., Oratory in colleges, 117% 
27°. 

Legislation, commercial and marine, 
723. 

Literature and the teacher, by J. G. 
Wight, 87*-102*. 

Lotze, Hermann, quoted, 37°. 

Lyon, P. W., on preparation for pub- 
lic service, 867—87°. 


| 

Magill, E. H., on responsibility of 

universities for character of grad- 
uates, 83°-84". 





Members, 1497—53°. 
Mitchell, T. C., thanks to University 
of Pennsylvania, 146*. 


Niemeyer, A. H., quoted, 39°-40’. 


Nominations, committee on, 145°. 


Officers, of association, 148°; in pre- 
vious years, 160'-61°. 

Oral expression in secondary schools, 
127*-34', 139', 1427. 

Oratory and debating, papers and dis- 
cussion, 102°—45°. 

Oratory in colleges, by D. C. Lee, 117*- 
274. 

Oriental languages, study of, as prepa- 
ration for diplomatie service, 72*- 
73", 79°. 


Palmer, G. H., quoted, 35*. 

Pedagogic literature, 91°92", 

Pendleton, E. F., on higher education 
of women, 204-234. 

President’s address, 87°—102*. 

Pritchett, H. S., on preparation for 
scientific and technical work of gov- 
ernment, 53°—62', 

Professional and technical education 
of women, 10°—16?, 237-24°. 

Public service, preparation for, 537 
87°. 

Public speaking, training for, 102°— 
45°; use of term, 122°. 

Public speaking and acting, distine- 
tion between, 136°—37°. 

Publications of association, 161°62°. 


Repplier, Agnes, on higher education 
of women, 29°—32°, 


Schurman, J. G., on preparation for 
publie service, 76°-80". 

Scientific work of government, prepa- 
ration for, 53°-66°; economic side, 
57°58", 64°-65°, 76°-77°. 

Secondary school examiners, on Col- 
lege entrance examination board, 
48°, 50°, 147°-48?, 

Sessions, summary of, 375°. 
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Teachers, Literature and the teacher, 
by J. G. Wight, 87°-102*. 

Teacher’s personality, the supreme 
force in education, 35'-36*. 

Technical education of women, 10°16’, 
23°-24°, 

Technical work of government, prepa- 
ration for, 53°—66°. 

Thomas, M. C., Should the higher edu- 
eation of women differ from that 
of men? 10'—20°. 

Thwing, C. F., Should the higher edu- 
cation of women differ from that 
of men? 32°—45*. 

Treasurer’s report, 146°—47°. 


Uniform entrance examinations, re- 
port of committee on, 477-537. 
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Universities, preparation of men for 
public service, 53°-87°; not responsi- 
ble for character of graduates, 83°— 
84’, 


Voice, cultivation of, 111°-13*, 128 
30°, 144°, 


Warfield, E. D., on preparation for 
public service, 847-86’. 

Waters, W. E., associate secretary of 
College entrance examination board, 
47". 

Wight, J. G., response to address of 
welcome, 87-9"; Literature and the 
teacher, 87°—102*. 

Women, Should the higher education 
of women differ from that of men? 
papers and discussion, 10'—47°. 








